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HIS paper is written for the Saints. 

Of course, it will not reach a 
large audience, for there are very 
few Saints about. It is because 
there are so few of them, that so 
little attention is paid them. It 
does not seem worth while to the Reformer to 
expend moral energy upon isolated cases, when 
the mass of mankind is crying out for reforma- 
tion. It is the wicked people who need to be 
looked after. Hence, the Sinners get all the at- 
tention; all the blowing up, all the good advice, 
all the relentless pointing out of shortcomings! 
The Saints are entirely ignored. No sermons 
are written for the ten righteous men in Sodom. 
This strikes the observer (who is always a Sin- 
ner) as unjust, and even cruel. He would like 
to share with these neglected beings the efforts 
so generously made in his own behalf. Why, 
he asks, should Saints be left to the dangers of 
Saintliness? Why do the folk who warn, and 
comfort, and command, give never a thought to 
such poor creatures? And yet they need warn- 
ing—to say nothing of comfort or commands— 
as much as any of the black sheep. Any thought- 
ful Sinner will agree to this. 

Hence this paper: 





To the Saints! 


Of course, the delicate part of such a toast 
is, that the Saints may not respond, because 
they lack intelligence on one point, namely, 
they do not knew that they are Saints. If 
you tell them so, pointblank, they protest, 
nervously, humbly, honestly. 

“Ta saint? My dear!—you little know. 
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No, indeed! Alas, I am far enough from 
being a Saint. I wish I were—” and then she 
sighs (it is to be noted that the Saint is she 
ten times oftener than he); she sighs, the 
sweet, honest soul! And in her mild, clear 
eyes there is a solemn look that forbids the 
thought that humility is a pose or an affecta- 
tion. In point of fact, it is neither. The 
Saint is sincere in her estimate of herself; 
but she is stupid. It is, therefore, necessary to 
draw her picture, that she may recognize her- 
re 

First of all, her condition: she is generally 
married, for married life presents the finest 
opportunities for the development of Saintli- 
ness. (But, of course, there are spinster 
Saints, here and there.) Next, her age: she 
may be young, but this is not frequent; she 
generally begins to be a Saint about the time 
her children are getting out of childhood ;— 
say at forty-three or four. It may be earlier 
or later, but forty-four is a fair average age; 
after that, she runs up-hill rapidly. By the 
time she is sixty, the wings are clearly appar- 
ent. (But this is a digression.) Well, then, 
we will say she is forty-four. The next stri- 
king characteristic is physical; she is inclined 
to stoutness; not always, of course; emaciated 
Saints are known to us all. But it is easier 
to be a Saint if you have comfortable cushions 
of flesh to pad the soul against feeling too 
keenly the shortcomings of Us, the Sinners. 
When we misbehave, our bad conduct does 
not strike Goodness quite so cruelly if 
there is a temperamental inclination to take 
other people’s wrong-doing fairly easily; and, 
of course, the ability to take things easily 
conduces to flesh. But curiously enough, no 
amount of cushioning enables the Saint to 
take her own wrong-doing easily; that comes 
from the inside, so to speak, not from the 
outside, like ours, and it hits her gentle con- 
science with dreadful force. Married, then; 
forty-four; and plump—rather. Yet not too 
plump; her weight never interferes with her 
activity in the way of getting about briskly, 
to do and to serve. No doubt this very brisk- 
ness and activity in serving and protecting 
keeps down weight. Indeed, it is remarkable 
that with all the cures for obesity, this of 
looking after the comfort of Sinners has 
never been recommended. To run up-stairs 
for William’s slippers, to run down-stairs with 
Mary’s clean pocket-handkerchief, to run out 
to the kitchen to make sure Tom’s steak is 
just as he likes it (which is not easy to man- 


age when a boy is half an hour late for his 
dinner)—the daily amount of exercise for 
other people done by the Saint is a perfect 
running-track for keeping down weight! Of 
course, Mary, and the inconsiderate Tom, and 
the tired husband, who must be spared the 
climb up-stairs for his slippers, they may get 
stout;—but never mind that. The Saint 
keeps down her own weight and runs lightly 
the race that is set before her. But to pro- 
ceed: she has, probably, anxious wrinkles 
about her lips and on her forehead; she is 
often very tired; she is frequently far from 
well. 

But these physical characteristics are not, 
after all, very definite; there are many plump, 
wrinkled, married Sinners, in the forties and 
fifties. Therefore, to point the Saint out to 
herself, we must set before her the one un- 
failing spiritual sign,—and if she is an 
honest Saint she will recognize it: 

Namely: The impulse to run up-stairs for 
handkerchief or slippers! 

Not the running in itself;—Sinners have 
been known to do that, under pressure of one 
kind or another; but the spontaneous, in- 
stinctive, almost automatic, impulse to serve 
and to sacrifice. That impulse, that heavenly 
unselfishness is the outward and visible sign 
of inward and spiritual grace. It is the seal 
of Saintliness! 

In the expression of this divine impulse, 
the Saint meets no opposition. The world is 
always ready to help her along. It is not so 
with other virtues which, sometimes, Sin- 
ners try to cultivate; truthfulness, for in- 
stance,—how rarely the world helps us to tell 
the truth! Honor, that refinement of honesty, 
the world does not do much to encourage that 
in Sinners. Courage—how little help we cow- 
ards get in trying to be brave! physically, 
every appliance of science, mentally, every 
sedative in the way of a platitude, is at our 
command to assist us in shirking pain. No; 
the world holds out no friendly hand to assist 
these plodding virtues, but when it comes to 
self-sacrifice—who of us will not allow, nay, 
assist, a friend to sacrifice self? Yes; here 
the Saint has it all her own way; how rarely 
any one hampers her, or interferes with her! 
To be sure, once in a while, the Sinner in his 
poor way feels a stirring in this direction 
himself: “ Don’t bother, dear,” he says; “ I'll 
get my slippers myself; I know you are tired, 
and—” But the Saint has gone, beaming, 
breathless, up innumerable stairs: “ Here they 
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are, darling! now let me put them on for 
you.” And the Sinner, his little budding im- 
pulse of sacrifice thus neatly nipped, extends 
a tired foot, and smiles, and shakes his head; 
and resigns himself to comfort. 

Mary, too, has a faint instinct that it would 
be rather nice in her to stay at home and help 
mamma with the mending; but—“ Bless your 
heart! no, my dear child! I love to mend; 
and it’s such a pleasure to me to have you 
enjoy yourself” (pleasure to me— mark, 
Saint!). “ Now, run along,” she ends. And 
Mary with gradually lessening misgivings 
runs along. 

As for Tom, the boy really thinks nothing 
about it. His mother has always made him 
comfortable;—she may have gently pointed 
out the fact that his inconvenient tardiness 
makes the servants uncomfortable; but she 
has never brought that fact home to him by 
letting him have the discomfort of a cold 
dinner. Also, she has never pointed out to 
him that his thoughtlessness makes house- 
keeping harder for her, or even that her steak 
grows cold while she makes sure that his is 
hot. In fact, Tom doesn’t know whether she 
has any steak! Not that he is an unkind or 
unloving son; he is only what she has made 
him. He may get shaken out of his compla- 
cent male selfishness by a wife, when he gets 
one. But that wife will have some bad mo- 
ments in the process. And the boy himself 
will have many bad moments; he will think, 
morosely, how good his mother was to him. 
“My mother was a Saint,” Tom will tell his 
young wife, with a hard line around his lips; 
and his wife, if she is an intelligent girl, will 
have her opinion of the saintliness of Tom’s 
mother! 

And yet, that mother is a Saint!—dear, 
sweet, patient Soul. Good; so good! If she 
were not so good, she would be better. It is 
just here that the Saint needs admonition 
and remonstrance. She must be taught not 
to be so good. At least, not to follow a 
course of action which is generally called 
“good” by willing Sinners who are made 
comfortable by it. But the honest truth is, in 
the last analysis, that in this one thing she is 
not good, this dear, kind woman, whom we 
all love, and whom it would be greatly to our 
moral advantage to copy;—in moderation. If 
we would only acquire her impulse of self- 
sacrifice (but not use it as recklessly and sel- 
fishly as she does, bless her heart! how much 
better the world would be. But the Saint, for 
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her bettering, must be brought face to face 
with the horrid fact that she is recklessly and 
selfishly unselfish, She must be made to 
realize that, though she is growing in grace 
it ig at the expense of her family. She must 
be made to see that she is a grasping, unkind 
wife and mother; that she seizes all the op- 
portunities that make for character, and 
leaves nothing at all for the rest of us. That, 
in fact, she is a Thief and a Robber. 

Let the Saint, shocked by the rudeness of 
these terms, just look candidly at her con- 
duct of, we'll say, the last week. . . . To be- 
gin with, she had set her heart upon having 
a rose-garden at the end of the lawn; it was 
just the place for roses, and, in her quiet way, 
she had thought a good deal about that gar- 
den, she had laid it all out in her mind in 
some tired, sleepless hours, and had found 
much fragrant comfort in her own thoughts. 
Well, then, she mentioned it to William; and 
it must be admitted that, just for a minute, 
it was hard to have William say he wanted 
that strip for his celery-beds. 

“Don’t you think that the other side would 
do as well for the celery?’ she remonstrated 
(for just a minute she couldn’t bear to give 
it up! she confessed as much to her Heavenly 
Father in her prayers that night). William 
said, emphatically, that the other side might 
do as well, in some ways; but he preferred 
this side. 

So that was all there was to that! 

The Saint will reeall that last Thursday 
she gave up going out to tea, to finish Mary’s 
new waist. Mary could have finished it her- 
self by staying at home that afternoon; but 
her mother, beaming with satisfaction, had 
again bidden the child to “run along.” And 
not only did she sacrifice her pleasures for 
Mary, she sacrificed her ideals: It was on 
Friday, wasn’t it?—that the thought occurred 
to her that it would be kind to ask old Mrs. 
Smith to tea Sunday evening; and she said 
so, at luncheon. 

“ Mother!” Mary protested, “the idea! she 
is so tiresome and stupid; and deaf as a post! 
You mustn’t ask her!” 

“ But, dear,” the Saint said, gently, “she is 
so forlorn; it would give her so much pleas- 
ure. I think it is a duty.” 

“Tt wouldn’t give me pleasure,” Mary de- 
clared, gayly; “ask her some time when I’m 
not going to be at home.” 

“ But she is so fond of you, Mary, and she 
would appreciate—” 
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And Mary laughed, and kissed the Saint, 
and said, “ Never! Never! Never!” and ran 
away to school, or to tennis, or to some of 
the crowding pleasures that the Saint pro- 
vides for her. And old Mrs. Smith, who has 
very few pleasures, was not invited to tea. 

As for Tom, the Saint has muleted him of 
a dozen opportunities of sacrifice in the last 
seven days. If she is an honest Saint, she 
will wince as she counts them up. But when 
she has counted them, she begins to justify 
herself: “I want the children to be happy; 
why should they, when they are young, give 
up their pleasures?” Oh, Saint, why 
should they not, when they are young, give 
up their pleasures? Confess: does it not 
make you happy to give up your pleasures? 
Why, then, begrudge the children a like hap- 
piness? Oh, wicked, selfish Saint! Spare 
these helpless young creatures who are at your 
mercy ! 

And spare William; give him just a little 
crumb of your opportunities; ask him to go 
and get your slippers. 

“ What! When he is tired?” 

Well, occasionally. Of course, you need not 
make a practice of it, for you have a few 
rights (though William has many wrongs) ;— 
and one right is this of service. But occasion- 
ally be generous; occasionally remember how 
happy you have been to wait on him when you 
were tired; occasionally let William know the 
taste of such happiness. As for your rose-gar- 
den, say boldly that you had really set your 
heart upon it. And when he says, morosely, 
“Oh, well, of course, if you want it; but—” 
reply, with cheerful glibness, “Yes; I do! 
Thank you, dear.” 

This will astonish him, because you have 
for so many years robbed him. But it will 
do him good. Do you remember those days, 
fifteen or twenty years ago, when you and 
William were young, and he was full of those 
sweet impulses of tenderness and service? 
William, then, was eager to wait on you, to 
fetch and carry for you, and to give up for 
you. How quickly he got over it after a year 
or two of married life! And why? Partly, 
no doubt, because he is a man, and men are 
not temperamentally as unselfish as women; 
but largely because you seized every such 
opportunity for yourself. You took the very 
food for character away from him! Nowa- 
days you are careful to pick out the best 
piece of chicken for William, asserting hearti- 
ly that, for your part, you prefer drumsticks; 


you always take the burnt slice of toast, 
leaving the good one for him; you would give 
him, not half, but all of your last crust, should 
such an emergency arise. Of material food 
you are lavish; but the bread of life you filch 
away from his starving soul. Saint, Saint, 
have pity on William! 

Mary, poor child,—perhaps there is hope 
for her yet, but it must be admitted that her 
condition is serious, You began to steal from 
the poor baby when she was in the cradle and 
you used to walk up and down with her to 
put her to sleep, because she had a fancy for 
that sort of thing. Still, all is not lost, if 
you really mean to reform. Bid her stay at 
home and finish that pretty waist herself ;— 
you gave up a new muff to buy the silk for 
her—isn’t that enough for you, you grasping 
mother¢ And tell her that of course Mrs. 
Smith is coming to tea! Add, if you want to, 
a little pleasant praise: “Try and be nice 
to her, darling. Nobody can be as charming 
as you.” This sugar coating to the pill makes 
it easier for the Saint to give, and for poor, 
robbed Mary to take. As for Mrs. Smith’s 
pleasure, that is important, but it is another 
story; the main thing is that you shall not 
offer up your ideal,—for the smoke of your 
sacrifice will choke Mary! In regard to the 
mending, which once in a long while stirs 
Mary’s conscience,—of course it will be hard 
for you to see the child give up a game of 
tennis to help you with the little boys’ stock- 
ings; but because you love her, let her do 
it. You may make it up to her in some way 
that she will not recognize as quid pro quo, if 
it will make you very much happier. But 
do be generous enough to give the girl a 
chance! 

Can the Saint make restitution to Tom? 
Heaven knows! To enjoy the sensation of 
giving pleasure, she has corrupted the poor 
boy to self for so long a time, that, con- 
sidering the congenital inclination of the male 
creature to selfishness, his is a very bad 
ease. But she had better try,—if she would 
save his soul alive, or keep it from painful 
reformatory experiences incidental to mar- 
ried life; for Tom’s wife will probably try to 
reform him. Though, of course, she may be 
a Saint, too; in which case poor Tom will in- 
deed have fallen among thieves, and the last 
end of that man will be worse than the first. 

There is one other bit of information 
which must be conveyed to the Saint, though 
it will be very painful—to her. It is not to 
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the informant. It burns unsaid upon the lips 
of many Sinners who only lack courage to 
burst out with the brutal truth, namely, that 
people dislike William, and Tom, and Mary. 

The Saint will almost swoon at this state- 
ment, and she will refuse to believe it, for 
does she not know, beyond a _ peradventure, 
Sut it is thé bitter 
fact. Not content with robbing her helpless 
family, the Saint makes them odious to the 
outside world. 


that her geese are swans ? 


“Her husband is so grumpy,” one Sinner 
tells another, “I hate to go to her house for 
fear the one and only William may be at 
home! He never takes the slightest trouble 
to be agreeable, for she has always taken the 
responsibility of entertaining off his shoul- 
ders. And that Tom is a perfect lout! Mary 
is a nice enough girl; but the child thinks 
of nothing but her own pleasures. It’s all 
her mother’s fault; she’s spoiled her ever 
since she was born. She herself is a dear, 
sweet, blessed woman, but spare me_ her 
family !” 

If only the Saint could know that things 
like this are said about her geese, she might 
pause in her systematic warfare not only upon 
their souls, but upon their social credit, so to 
speak. For the cruel part of it is that the 
geese, who are really innocent, get all the 
blame ;—while the wicked Saint receives only 
love and admiration. Such is the irony of 
life. Shame on you, Saint, to batten upon 
the misfortunes of those you love! 

In pointing out to the feminine Saint her 
dreadful shortcomings, it seems invidious not 
to speak of the masculine Saint—but the 
fact is, he is a much rarer creature. Saints 
of either sex are not frequent, but the pro- 
portion is ten to one in favor of women. Men, 
not through excess of virtue, but by temper- 
ament, seem less apt to sin in this particular 
way. Then, too, masculine saintliness is often 
of a different kind; where the woman Saint 
seizes the opportunities of sacrifice for her- 
self—“ grabs for them,” a candid son onee ob- 
served,—the man Saint only removes the op- 
portunities. Of course, sometimes he does 
break his back or his heart with hard work 
to give this or that to his children; but most 
frequently he merely tries to save the chil- 
dren from hard work. This is especially the 
cease if he is a rich Saint; there is no “ self- 
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sacrifice” about it when such a Saint pre- 
sents his boy with an automobile; but, gen- 
erally speaking, when he does so, he deprives 
the boy of the wholesome experience of try- 
ing to earn his fun. 

“Golly!” remarks this adoring father, 
thoughtfully, “when I was his age I didn’t 
have automobiles thrown at me.” And then 
he chuckles complacently, “ No, indeed! I 
remember I had to earn the money to buy a 
second-hand bicycle, by getting up early in 
the morning and weeding my father’s potato- 
patch befere breakfast. Well, well, pretty 
hard work that! But, bless you, I never en- 
joyed anything as much as I enjoyed that 
rickety old fifteen-dollar bicycle!” And then 
he proceeds to bestow an unearned automobile 
on his boy. It never seems to occur to him 
to let the boy have the pleasure of earning his 
toy;—not by weeding in a potato-patch, per- 
haps, but by some self-denial, or by some 
achicvement. 

Sut this kind of a Saint is so obviously not 
a Saint, that he does not really come into 
this particular condemnation; he deserves a 
title entirely his own,—and it is a hard one; 
he is not a Saint; he is a Fool. 

So we come back again to that dear, and 
good, and gentle woman, ripe in a hundred 
ways for heaven, who makes it so easy for the 
rest of us to be bad; who encourages selfish- 
ness in those she loves; who, giving up ease 
herself, makes us the slaves of ease. See how 
she confesses herself, in her shocked and pro- 
testing denial of this charge of saintly self- 
sacrifice : 

“But it isn’t self-sacrifice! It’s just 
pleasure. I love to give up things for 
William and the children. It is my greatest 
joy. It is never a hardship; it is happiness.” 

Oh, Saint, don’t you see? you are selfish in 
your unselfishness! You seek, not our good, 
but your own pleasure. You have just said 
so: “it is my greatest joy to give things 
up—” So, you seize your joy, and leave 
nothing for us. 

Saint, Saint! do you repent? Will you 
try not to be so good? Will you try not to 
be so grasping? Will you believe that char- 
acter in those you love is better than com- 
fort? That spirituality is nobler than hap- 
piness? Will you let us poor Sinners have 
just a little chance to be good? 
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HIS is not a story; it is only a simple 
A record of a few hours spent with a 

Baddy Baby on her nurse’s afternoon 
out. It has not even a moral—though per- 
haps it explains why Lizzie’s wages were 
raised shortly afterwards. 

The Baddy Baby is put down firmly at 
two every afternoon. Whether she takes a 
nap or not is a matter between herself and 
her conscience; no amount of protest will 
bring a human step or voice to her rescue. 
I will not swear that no one ever listens 
outside in the hall to analyze the roar, warm- 
ly smiling at the unmistakable tremolo of 
temper. But the Baddy Baby does not know 
this, and finally subsides into an injured 
mutter over her nanny. (For the ignorant 
I must explain that a nanny is a rubber 
nipple on an ivory disk. Some call it a 
“ mother’s comfort.”) 

If you took up a pencil and idly sketched 
a general idea of a baby, you would find you 
had portrayed this one: little circles for eyes, 
a round dot for a nose, with a quick round 
stroke for the face and big round wisps of 
hair making a fuzzy background. If you 
added a solid little body, very broad in the 
beam, legs scalloped on the inner side, and 
fluttering feet and hands, you would have the 
Baddy Baby to the life. 

Being put down on this particular Wednes- 
day was a special outrage, for the baby had 
been having an enchanting time playing the 
piano with her mother, a blissful half-hour 
that was in her eyes a tacit promise of more 
bliss, uninterrupted hours of it. The baby 
used the palm method, preferring the notes 
in bunches, and occasionally she paused to 


turn over the leaves of the music-book (her 
mother usually caught it before it reached the 
floor; life with the Baddy Baby would have 
qualified any one for catcher on a _ pro- 
fessional nine). At the very height of in- 
spiration, the mere striking of a clock had 
ended the enchantment. There was an omi- 
nous tightening of the arm that grasped her, 
then the hated crib and drawn shades and the 





4 a Ih, Baddy Girl, what 
language!” 


everlasting minor changes of wear- 
ing-apparel. The Baddy Baby did 
not bear it well. She stiffened and squirmed 
and shrieked until even her mother’s lips 
compressed a little. The most patiently 
scientific of mothers has moments when she 
wishes she believed in spanking. When a 
rubber cat had been violently thrown over- 
board and a rag doll and a pillow flung after 
it, the door was closed upon her rage and 
she was left to digest it as she could. Her 
mother, in the hall, smiled sympathetically. 

“T should hate to be a baby!” she admitted. 
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-and presently the Baddy 
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“Oh, Baddy Girl, what 
language!” The words 
were unintelligible, but 
the tone left no doubt 
what they would have 
been if the speaker had 
only possessed the ma- 
terial. 

The storm subsided 
until finally the quiet 
was broken only by an 
occasional perfunctory 
roar, when memory 
pricked through drow- 
siness. Then _ sleep 
blotted out injury. 

A cheerful gobbling 
in the next room 
brought the mother to 
her feet with a start. 
She was not of those 
mothers who leave a 
child down as long as it 
is contented—and never 
take it up when it cries. 
She came to the crib 
with weleome in_ her 
eyes and on her lips, 


3aby was packed, ra- 
diant, into her go-cart, 
and trundled down the 
sidewalk under the 
elms. 

Another go-cart ap- 
proached, holding a pale 
and solemn boy baby. 
The Baddy Girl lunged 
towards him with a loud burst of conversa- 
tiorf; he glaneed at her coldly and stared 
fixedly in the other direction. With touch- 
ing faith that it was an oversight on his part, 
she peered round after him, still shouting 
friendly remarks. The two mothers smiled 
at each other. 

In the next block they met an old lady who 
smiled and said, “ How old is he?” Where- 
upon the Baddy Baby was frankly moved to 
spit at her. The mother said, “ Fifteen 
months,” smiling, and trundled her on, with 
a little reproving shake of the go-cart. A boy 
who passed, whistling, said, “ Hello, kid!” and 
waved his hand; the baby lifted a fat palm 
and languidly opened and shut her fingers 
in response. He grinned at the mother, who 
smiled back. 
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An enchanting time playing the piano. 


“What fun it is to take her out!” she 
thought. “I must do it oftener.” 

Nothing of interest offered itself in the 
next block, and the Baddy Baby suddenly 
conceived a new way of riding. Hanging 
forward over her strap until her chest fitted 
neatly between her knees, she grasped the 
foot-rest with both hands, head hanging 
down, and broke into what was probably the 
Chinese national hymn. 

“Baby, sit up!” commanded her mother, 
and her hands were pried off the foot-rest, her 
back righted. She accepted the correction 
without a murmur and promptly dived back 
again. 

“ Bye, bye, bye,” she chanted, unconcerned- 
ly. The mother knew that it is not good for 
babies to ride head down, even though the 














moder finishes your little dress?” it was sug- 
gested, when all things valuable or dangerous 
had been raised over three feet from the 
floor, Various interesting objects were 
strewn on the carpet—a stamp-box, a tennis- 
ball, a clothes- brush; and, knowing her 
charge, the mother placed what looked like 
a work-basket where it might be considered 
as intended to be out of reach. The baby 
made for it as fast as palms and knees could 
carry her, hauled herself up, stretched, grasp- 
ed, and presently there was a gratifying rush 
and tumble of small objects in every direc- 
tion. She looked about joyfully for disap- 
proval. 

“Oh, you little wretch!” exclaimed the 
obliging mother. 

The little wretch chuckled and fell on the 
débris. But presently doubt entered in. 
There was something spurious about these 
empty spools and buttonless boxes. And not 
a shiny pair of scissors, not one fascinating, 
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books do not specifically say so. 
Four times in as many rods she 
replaced her daughter with patience and con- 
sideration; the fifth time her lips compressed 
and the Baddy Baby was seated with unmis- 
takable emphasis. She squealed resentment 
and, flinging herself back, made a violent 
effort to get out under the strap. 

“ Oh, look at the wow-wow coming, the nice 
big wow-wow!” urged the mother in a tone 
of fictitious excitement, scarcely expecting 
success. But it served. The dog claimed 
solemn interest and several wholly peaceful 
moments followed. The mother relaxed a 
little. 

“T beg your pardon—you dropped this.” 

This was a pillow in an embroidered case 
that a moment before had been firmly wedged 
behind the Baddy Baby, who was looking 
round with alert satisfaction. The mother 
wedged it back and diverted attention with 
an offer of a dandelion. A few seconds later, 
finding the dandelion headless, she hastily 
explored the baby’s mouth with a suspicious 
forefinger, bringing out a mass of yellow 
wreckage as well as a squeal of resentment. 

Then she turned towards home. 

Their progress was delayed by the baby’s 
discovery that if she clutched the wheel it 
stopped. The mother looked tired when they 
reached the house, but the Baddy Baby was 
as fresh as ever. 

“ Now will you play like a good girl while 


dangerous pin? It looked suspicious. More- 
over, no one had flown to gather up the 
things and replace them in the basket, no 
exasperated countenance had shaken dire 
threats at her. Clearly, she had been taken 
in. With a contemptuous kick for the coun- 
terfeit catastrophe, she looked about for fresh 
enterprises. 

“ Baby mustn’t pull the books down.” . . . 


“Baby must not get under there; she will 
bump her— There, lovey, don’t cry; mother 


will kiss it. Oh, come quick and look out 
the window!” . . . “ Baby, what have you got 
in your mouth? Show mother at once.” .. . 
“ Brass knobs aren’t nice for little girls to 
suck. I declare, I shall have to sterilize this 
whole house!” “My child, if vou pull 
that table-cover again, TIIl—!” .. . “ Little 
daughter must not take her shoes off—no, 
no!” ...“ Lovey, mother wants to finish your 
little dress— Well, well, she’ll take the girl.” 

But it was not a lap the Baddy Baby want- 
ed. She straightened out with a protesting 
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squeal and, being returned to the floor, held 
up two dirty, bewitching hands. The mother 
placed a patient forefinger in each and walk- 
ed stoopingly up and down behind the char- 
ging figure till her back creaked with weari- 
ness. Then she got down on all-fours and 
made little rushes at the Baddy Baby, who 
chuckled gloriously. A caller found her that 
way and smiled approval. 

“Don’t mind this awful room; I am taking 
care of baby,” explained the mother, rising. 

“What a happy afternoon! I envy you,” 
said the visitor, who had never married. 








another book. The baby tore out the frontis- 
piece, then hurled it aside and suggested more 
walk. 

The visitor did not stay long. 

“Now be good while mother does just a 
few stitches ” — pleadingly. The Baddy 
Baby crawled to the piano and, holding pre- 
eariously by the stool, began to dance. No 
mortal could have held out against the 
gravely jigging body and the expectant face 
all ready to be rapturous at a tune. The 
sewing was dropped and “Rory O’More” 
jingled out gayly till the scalloped legs gave 


The Baddy Baby suddenly conceived a new way of riding. 


“ Yes,” said the mother, rescuing her thim- 
ble from the baby and hastily offering a book 
any book—as a substitute. 

“Tt is such a delight to hold and cuddle 
the little warm body in one’s arms,” said the 
visitor. “ Will you come to me, darling?” 

The Baddy Baby consented to be lifted up, 
but instantly changed her mind and stiffened 
her small body with a violent “ Ach!” for 
which disgust was the mildest translation. 

“They so seldom will let you hold and 
cuddle them,” apologized the mother, offering 





in. Then the mother hurried back to use 
the last few moments of daylight, while the 
Baddy Baby crawled under the table and, dis- 
covering there a waste-basket that had not been 
emptied, proceeded to correct the oversight. 

Darkness came, and there was a step on 
the stairs. The mother’s face lit up ama- 
zingly. 

“TListen! Who is coming?” she cried. 
“Oh, baby, listen! Is it your Lizzie?” 

The baby listened, but without enthusiasm. 
“ TIddie?” she murmured, indifferently. 
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The mother’s excitement waxed stronger. 
“Who is this, lovey? Isn’t it good to see 
your dear Lizzie? She has missed you dread- 
fully, Lizzie; she said ‘ Iddie’ not two min- 
utes ago. Lizzie has come back to her baby!” 
Such fervor is catching. The baby smiled, 
and even held up one hand. 


“The dear lamb!” said Lizzie, gratified. ° 


“T’ll get her dinner ready and- 

“Suppose I get the ni-ni,” said the moth- 
er, rising eagerly. “You stay with her, 
Lizzie, she is so glad to have you back.” 

“T didn’t get that little dress ironed yet.” 

“Let me iron it. I'd like to.” 


“Well, I ought to wash out a few—” 

“Oh, Tl wash them.” And the mother 
flew down-stairs with inexplicable zeal. 

A little later she paused in the doorway of 
a chaotic room. The floor was ankle-deep in 
movable articles, and stretched across Lizzie’s 
lap was a dirty, happy baby working lustily 
at a bottle. The wandering eyes spied her 
and the fat hand waved greeting, as from one 
serenely sure of being high in favor. The 
baby looked as fresh and unwearied as she 
had at six that morning. The mother laugh- 
ed softly to herself as she turned away. 

“The dear Baddy Baby!” she murmured. 





A PRAYER TO LOVE 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Pray you, my master, let me keep my dream. 


Of all sweet things have I not been bereft, 


Of very youth, of very happiness? 


Why should you covet this one fairing left? 


Nay, grant me this. 


What slave could ask for less? 


Pray you, my master, let me keep my dream. 


Pray you, my master, leave to me this thing: 


I, who was rich one day, to-day am poor 


Beyond men’s envying, save but for this, 


This dream for whose glad sake I still endure; 


All else you filched in that one Judas kiss. 


Pray you, my master, leave to me this thing. 


Pray you, my master, let me keep my dream. 


Oh, Love, I gave to you so much, so much— 


Desire of joy, yea, and desire of tears— 


Leave me this one dear solace in my touch, 


This little lamp to light the desolate years. 


Pray you, my master, let me keep my dream. 








BEAUTIFYING the HOME, GROUNDS. 


BY PARMA 





T sometimes seems as if 

that synonym for “poorly made,” is 

shunned everywhere but in the making 
of a garden. That one thing we attack with 
lion-hearted fearlessness. Inside and out- 
the house is the creature of all that 
trained skill of artisan and artist can devise. 
Our clothes are “tailor-made,” books and 
pictures “artist proof,” but the garden—that 
little territory standing before the gaze of 
friends, neighbors, and every passer-by — is 
planned and planted with a sublime ‘confi- 
dence that rears monuments to inefficient 
but well-meant effort. Who has not seen 
those awful relics of the “cute” period of 


“ home-made,” 


side, 


garden - making, with their miscellaneous 
tangle of ill-considered planting and their 
clutter of foundry bric-A-brac—bronze dogs 
and marble fauns; the tripod and kettle 
filled with every clashing rainbow tint; or, if 
beside the sea, a boat that will sail no more, 
with creeping vines for halyards! 


The growing favor for outdoor life is fill- 
ing the country with nature-loving people— 
people who nowhere find more permanent 


personal pleasure than in moulding and 
fashioning plant life into a garden. It often 


happens that the garden is already made, 
and you are obliged to suffer for the mis- 
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deeds of your predecessors. But be that as 
it may, a garden, old or new, sooner or later 
comes to bear the earmarks of the owner. 

Plan.—Let there be at the very outset some 
method or scheme—some objective, with 
nothing left to ill-considered chance. 
Whether planting the new or mending the 
old, have the forecast definitely ahead—not 
inflexibly, but reasonably, controlling. Get 
in the mind’s eye just how the garden will 
look. Go and stand in it with the sunshine 
of morning and at noon. Note how the light 
and shadows fall by the setting summer’s 
sun. 

Type.—Allied to and a part of any plan 
is the selection of type of garden. Environ- 
ment and condition will largely control. 
Landscape gardening cannot be done on a 
fifty-foot lot, but exquisite flower gardening 
can. But be it lawn or landscape, formal or 
informal, let the garden be the purest and 
best of its kind. 

Inventory the things and effects you wish 
to use—the lawns, shrubs, trees, vines, 
flowers. 

Lawns.—lIf there is to be a lawn, stand at 
its entrance and study the beauty and effect 
of long sweeps unbroken by useless, mean- 
ingless interruptions. Don’t hesitate, but 
now and then, if need be, sacrifice a tree. 
Arrange to catch the glory of all the seasons: 
places for the buds of spring and the roses 





4 CKIMSON RAMBLER MAY BE USED ON A PERGOLA. 


of June, summer and autumn flowers and 
autumn foliage, and when this is done just 
try and think how the lawn will look as one 
great reach of wintry white, and place the 
evergreens, laurels, and firs where they will 
stand out against the snowy background in 
all the richness of winter green. If the 
testimony of many an emancipated subur- 
banite could be heard respecting the keeping 
of the lawn bare of flower-beds and even of 
shrubs and trees, except at rare intervals, the 
new home-builder would save a number of 
years in arriving at an appreciation of sim- 
plicity in this most important feature of the 
home grounds. 

Shrubs.—Shrubs, like trees, are planted as 
permanent fixtures: slow of growth, with 
difficulty moved. Serving uses beyond the 
mere beauty of their blossoms, they command 
a consideration in keeping with the impor- 
tant part they play. The whole dignity and 
character of an entrance is often dependent 
upon the shrub growth about it. Heighten- 
ing the effect of drives and walks, smoothing 
and softening unsightly obstacles and cavern- 
ous corners, the shrub-plantation lends a 
background to summer flowers with a glory 
all its own, and when the colorings of au- 
tumn are upon it these mass effects are be- 
yond description. See and select them when 
at their best, clustered and combined in any 
private or public garden. Don’t risk foreign 
shrubs except in sheltered 
places unless such shrubs 
have been’ successful in 
your neighborhood. Local 
shrubs usually do best. 

To give a degree of pri- 
vacy and at the same time 
make an effective entrance, 
clumps of bushes such as 
rhododendrons, elders, hy- 
drangeas, lilacs, or sweet 
brier may be planted just 
inside the gate or driveway; 
and with a more sparse 
planting lining the driveway 
or path leading to the house. 
In planting shrubs near a 
path care should be taken 
not to have them so close to 
the edge that their dew or 
rain laden branches will 
brush against the skirts of 
one passing by. This mis- 
take is often made when the 
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AN ENTRANCE GATE TURNED BY 


planting is done in the spring or fall and 
the branches are bare of foliage. Allowance 
should also be made for the growth of the 
bushes in the years to come. 

This, in a measure, is a formal planting, 
but there are other uses for shrubs. A few 
shrubs are almost demanded near the house, 
notably at or near the bottom of steps lead- 
ing to the porch or to a terrace, and a few, 
a very few, may be planted on the house end 
of the lawn. Lilacs, rhododendrons, and hy- 
drangeas are “safe” for this purpose, and 
I doubt if anything better could be se- 
lected. 

In all this extreme conservatism must ob- 
tain, and when in doubt a safe rule is “ don’t 
plant.” But where almost unbounded license 
is permissible is at the extreme end of a 
lawn or at its sides. Here plant almost to 
your heart’s content. But don’t neglect the 
sumaecs; their graceful branches of long 
knifelike leaves will give a pleasant con- 
trast with the heavier masses of grass lawn 
and any bordering background of trees there 


A VINE INTO A TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 


may be. Use rhododendrons, hydrangeas, 
and mountain-laurel in front, with the sumacs 
or other tall shrubs back. Sumacs are use- 
ful, too, in making a clump about. immova- 
ble boulders protruding from the ground. 
If the boundary of the lawn be a fence or 
stone wall, plant vines on these, and set the 
shrubs at varying distances from the fence 
or wall so as to make an irregular line be- 
tween them and the lawn. Plant the shrubs 
two or more deep, depending upon their dis- 
tance from the wall. 

Evergreens, while desirable, must be used 
sparingly and be well chosen, having in mind 
the local climate. A New England or Jap- 
anese fir will outlive rigors that would kill 
an English tree. Take pains to consult and 
be guided by a competent person and save 
time and money. 

If the garden is so situated that a wide 
view of the surrounding country can be had, 
a pleasant novelty will be a “tree roost.” If 
there are no little tots to be considered the 
platform may be well into the branches of a 
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very high tree, but if the children are to 
use it, it would best be confined to the low 
wide-spreading branches of an apple-tree or 
one of similar form. 

If the grounds are small—and especially if 
it be a rented place or one of temporary 
occupancy—admirable effects may be ob- 
tained by the use of potted plants. Dwarf 
hydrangeas, for instance, in pots or tubs 
may effectively line the steps of the porch 
or be set on the rails of porch or terrace, or 
placed on the lawn near the house, and give 
the appearance from a distance of luxuriant 
permanent planting. 

Vines—How helplessly dependent the 
vines are upon other things to. give them use- 
fulness and beauty! They seem destined to 
live lives of cooperation. Vines upon the 
ground are at their greatest disadvantage. 
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Lifted from obscurity, they help themselves 
by helping others. The riven oak of the 
forest loses its unsightliness beneath the 
friendly cloak of some encircling vine. With 
instinctive aptness it lends itself to any gar- 
den scheme—reaching out to make a trellis 
of all within its reach, rounding the angles of 
buildings, turning the summer-house or gar- 
dener’s tool-house into a bower, the picket 
fence into a hedge, the stone wall into a 
living mass, and an entrance gate into a 
triumphal arch. The commonest vines are 
perhaps the most satisfactory. These are the 
clematis, Virginia creeper, wistaria, honey 
suckle, trumpet-vine, Boston (sometimes call- 
ed Japanese) ivy, and English ivy. The last 
is of very slow growth, but remains green 
through the winter. For a brick or stone 
house the climbing vines would better grow 
immediately on the walls; 
but if the house is shingled 
or clapboarded it will be 
better to train them up a 
trellis made to stand out 
sufficiently to permit the 
painting of the walls. The 
writer has provided his 
trellis with bronze (not iron) 
hinges at the bottom, by 
means of which he can lower 
the trellis without disturb- 
ing the vine and thus give 
ample room for the painters 
to work. 

For temporary arbors or 
places of less importance 
such annuals as Japanese 
gourd, moon-flower, Japan- 
ese morning-glory, cobra, 
and wild cucumber will be 
preferred on account of 
their very rapid and luxu- 
riant growth. One enter- 
prising amateur has grown 
on the arched trellis at his 
back door a luxuriant vine 
of common pumpkin, and 
claims that the fruit was 
better than from the vines 
grown on the ground; while 
the stems were so strong that 
the pumpkins required no 
additional support. 

Wistaria, clematis, honey- 





suckle, or even wild grape 
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effect on a pergola, and a 
Crimson Rambler rose will 
transform it into a veritable 
fairy bower. 

The pergola shown in the 
illustration would probably 
be improved by emphasizing 
the entrance at each side of 
either end by a Crimson 
Rambler rose-bush or a 
luxuriant clematis - vine. 
Stunning effects can be ob- 
tained by planting trumpet- 
vine or clematis, or, best of 
all, a Crimson Rambler 
rose at the base of an old 
dead tree or stump. If 
these be not at hand, 
then set out an _ ordi- 
nary post and you will be 
surprised and delighted with 
the result by the second 
year. 

Roses.— This must be 
borne in mind in respect to 
roses: they are beautiful 
only when they are bloom- 
ing, for they have compara- 
tively little foliage. The 
result is that for the greater 
part of the year a bed of 
them does not make a very 
sightly group, as they will 
not do well when planted 
with other flowers. A nota- 


ble exception to this is DWARF 


pansies, and this fact is 

sometimes taken advantage of in covering 
the ground about the roses with these dainty 
plants, leaving only enough room to give 
access to the roses for cultivating and pick- 
ing—*“ carpeting” the bed, some one has 
called it. 

The choice of roses is almost limitless, and 
it will be safe to consult the catalogues of 
any reputable nurseryman and make your 
selection. In climbing roses and roses with 
shrub masses there is a_ limited choice, 
though sufficient for any one. The Rosa 
tugosa has an unconventional white or red 
blossom, semidouble or single on a luxuriant 
bush that is admirable for the corner of a 
porch or at one side of the steps. It has 
the merit of producing a large fruit after 
the roses have gone. The Crimson Rambler 
is the climbing rose par excellence. This 
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HYDRANGEAS MAY LINE THE STEPS. 


and the Baltimore Belle are beautiful for 
screening a porch. The Crimson Rambler, 
or climbing roses of somewhat less vigorous 
growth, are sometimes used about the base 
of a sun-dial. 

Fortunate indeed is he who has a brook or 
even a permanent rill running through his 
grounds, as his opportunities for landscape 
effects are vastly increased. Rustic or stone 
bridges are almost as a matter of course, and 
there are limitless possibilities for the sur- 
face of the water and the bordering banks. 
If the supply of water is constant it is a very 
simple and inexpensive matter to widen the 
stream at any desired place to make at that 
spot a little pond. You will grow water-lilies, 
of course—-that is, if there is a pretty con- 
tinuous exposure to the sun—(this is im- 
perative with water-lilies) and aquatic 
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plants. You will do well to make a selection 
from some local stream or pond, and enliven 
this with a few foreign varieties, Plant 
along the banks flags, ornamental grasses, 
willow bush—almost what you will, for you 
can plant as near or far from the water as 
you please, depending upon the varying de- 
grees of the plants’ aquatic nature. 
Flowers.—In planning for flowers dis- 
tinguish between those planted chiefly for 
their appearance in growing and those plant- 
ed “for use”—that is, to be cut for the 
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individual gardener’s taste and preference 
should rule, let me at least suggest that there 
be not neglected a few of our grandmothers’ 
old standbys, a list of which would be sure 
to contain at least stock, candytuft, foxglove, 
and Canterbury bells. Plant also a few—a 
very few—of new seeds each year “ just 
for fun,” and abandon some of the _pre- 
vious year’s least desirable ones. Thus each 
year, besides adding to the luxuriance of 
your perennials, you will have an added 
interest in your garden in watching for the 














FORTUNATE INDEED IS HE WHO HAS A STREAM THROUGH HIS GROUNDS. 


house. Plant the latter apart by themselves 
in their own garden and cultivate them as 
prosaically as you would tomatoes or corn. 
Give them the best soil and plenty of sun- 
shine and your reward will be great. 

Off at the end of vour garden or in the less 
“particular ” borders leading away from the 
house indulge yourself to your heart’s content 
with hollyhocks, rudbeckia (golden glow), 
sweet peas, dahlias, and flowers of this na- 
ture. While refraining from advising what 
plants to have in the garden, because of the 
almost limitless choice and the fact that the 


untried newcomers. Mistakes you will al- 
ways make, but there is always another 
chance. Winter blots out the iniquities of 
summer, and the truly penitent can start 
anew with the opening spring, resolved to 
sin no more—in the same way. 

If cautious thoughtfulness has planned 
the broad lines of a well-laid, dignified gar- 
den; if the permanencies among the trees, 
shrubs, and vines have been skilfully select- 
ed and fixed—even the humblest place may 
stand forth as an expression of good taste, 
intelligence, and individuality. 
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THE JEWEL 
BY ELSIE REASONER 


ILLUSTRATED BY LESTER RALPH 


We did not know our love when first it came, 
’Twas but a vision to still dreaming hearts; 
We were two heedless children in our glee, 
Who held ’tween careless hands a jewel rare; 
With it were playing loosely, thoughtlessly — 
As romping children e’er are wont to do— 
Both quite unconscious of its priceless worth; 
But underneath our childish fingers small, 
Outstretched in kindness, was a Parent’s hand, 
All-patient, waiting should we let it fall, 

And if we tired, to take it back again, 

Back whence it came, ’mong all the perfect things, 
And give to us our common toys, instead. 


Then suddenly with kindred impulse quick, 
Instinctively our fingers tightening, 

Struck by some hitherto unnoticed charm, 
Together, bent we closely o’er our prize; 
And lower leaned—and lower yet, until 
With wildly beating hearts and quickened blood, 
We gazed—all-breathless and all-questioning, 
Deep in each other’s widely startled eyes; 
There read the revelation of a hope— 

A dawning faith—a yet-unuttered prayer! 
And raised our faces fearfully and pled, 

“ Kind Father, give us this to be our own, 
For all is worthless, save this lovely thing!” 
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There read the Revelation of a Hope. 
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Tae DE BIOR 


‘by MARY: E-WILKINS FREEMAN 


MWustrated by W: D- STEVENS 


CHAPTER XVII 








T was September, but a very 
warm day. Charlotte had 
walked along the highway for 
some distance; then when 
she came to a considerable 
grove of oak-trees she hes- 
itated a moment, and finally left the road, 


entered the grove, and sat down on a rock at 
only a little distance from the road, yet out 
of sight of it. She was quite effectually 
sereened by the trees and some undergrowth. 
The grove was lovely; the oaks had scarcely 
turned; only here and there they showed 
shades of russet and gold and deep crimson; 


the leaves had not fallen. In the sunlit 
spaces between the trees grew clumps of 
blue asters. She saw a squirrel sitting quite 


on a bough over her head, with 
bright eyes of inquisitive fear upon her. She 
felt a sense of delight, and withal a slight 
tinge of loneliness and risk. There was not 
a house in sight, except far to the left, where 


motionless, 


she could just discern the slant of a barn 
roof through the trees. Everything was very 
still. She leaned against a tree and re- 


mained perfectly quiet. She had on a muslin 
gown of an indeterminate green color, and 
it shaded perfectly into the coloring of the 
tree trunk, which was slightly mossy. Her 
dark head, too, was almost indistinguishable 
against the tree, which at that height was 
nearly black. In fact, she became almost in- 
visible from that most curious system of con- 
cealment in the world, that of assimilation 
with nature. She was gathered so closely into 
the arms of the great mother that she seemed 
Begun in Harpgr’s Bazar No. 12., Vol. XXXVIII 


one with her. And she was not alone in the 
shelter of those mighty arms; there was the 
squirrel, as indistinguishable as she. And 
there was another. 

Charlotte with her bright, wary eyes, and 
the little animal with his, in the tree, became 
aware of another sentient thing besides them- 
selves. Possibly the squirrel had been aware 
of it all the time. 

Suddenly the girl looked downward at her 
right, and saw within a stone’s-throw a man, 


asleep. He was dressed in an ancient green- 
ish-brown suit, and was practically invis- 
ible. His arm was thrown over his weather- 


beaten face and he was sleeping soundly, 
lying in a position as grotesquely distorted as 
some old tree root. He was, in fact, dis- 
torted by the storms of life within and with- 
out. He was evidently a tramp, and possibly 
worse. His sleeping face could be read like 
a page of evil lore. 

When Charlotte perceived him she turned 
pale and her heart seemed to stop. Her first 
impulse was to rise and make a mad rush for 
the road. Then she became afraid to do that. 
The road was lonely. It was true that she had 
entered the grove and seated herself without 
awakening the man; he might quite possibly 
be in a drunken sleep, difficult to disturb, 
but she might not be so fortunate a second 
time. Her slightest motion might awaken 
him now. So _ she _ sat. perfectly still. 
It seemed to her that she must remain 
there forever. But the time would come when 
that sleeping terror would awake, whether 
she disturbed him or not, when that dis- 
torted caricature of man, as grotesque as a 
gargoyle on the temple of life, would stretch 
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those twisted legs and arms, and open his 
eyes and see her; and then? She became sure, 
the longer she looked, that this was not one 
of the harmless wanderers over the earth, 
one of the Ishmaels, whose hand is turned 
only against himself. The great, dark, bloat- 
ed face had a meaning that could not be mis- 
taken even by eyes for whom its meaning was 
written in a strange language. 

Then slowly the man opened his eyes with 
a dazed expression, at first a blur of con- 
sciousness. Then gradually the recognition 
of himself, of his surroundings, of his life, 
came into them, and that self-knowledge was 
unmistakable. He lay quite still a while 
longer, staring. Charlotte, with her eyes upon 
him, and the squirrel with his eyes upon him, 
never stirred. Charlotte heard her heart 
beat, and wished for some way to stifle it, 
but that she could not do. It seemed to her 
that the beating of her heart was like a drum, 
as if it could be heard through all the grove. 
It seemed inevitable that the man would hear 
it. He still looked straight ahead, he saw 
only himself and his own concerns. 

Then he yawned, stretched out his stiff, 
twisted limbs with a sort of muffled groan, 
rested his weight upon one elbow, and sham- 
bled up as awkwardly as a camel. The girl 
sat still in the clutch of her awful fear. She 
her heart beat. She was 
casting about in her mind for a weapon. A 
great impulse of fight was stirring in her. 
She felt suddenly that her little fingers were 
like steel. She felt that she should kill that 
man if he touched her. The fear never let 
go its clutch on her heart, but a fierceness as 
of any wild thing at bay was over her. 


no longer heard 


The man, when he had stood up, it seemed 
to Charlotte, looked directly at her. She 
was always sure that he did. But if he did 
it was with unseeing eyes. His brain did 
not compass the image of her sitting there, 
leaning against the tree, a creature of incar- 
nate terror and insane fury. He seemed to 
keep his eyes fixed upon her for a full sec- 
ond. Charlotte’s nerves and muscles were 
tense with the restrained impulse to spring. 
Then he slowly shuffled away. As he passed, 
the squirrel slid like swiftness itself down the 
tree, and across an open space to another. 
The girl sank limply upon herself in a dead 
faint, and the tramp gained the road and 
trudged sullenly away. 

When Charlotte came to herself she was 


still sitting there limply. She could not 
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realize all at once what had happened. Then 
she remembered. She looked at the place 
where the tramp had lain, and so forcibly 
did her terrified faney project images that 
it was difficult to convince herself that he was 
really gone. She seemed to still see that 
gross thing lying there. Then she remem- 
bered distinctly that he had gone. 

She got up, but she could searcely stand. She 
looked behind her, and the sunny gleam of an 
open field came through the trees. The field 
was shaggy with blue asters and goldenrod 
gone to seed and white tufts of immortelles. 
Charlotte stared through the trees at the field, 
and suddenly a man crossed the little sunny 
opening. A great joy swept over her; he was 
Randolph Anderson. Now she was sure that 
she was safe. She stumbled again to her feet, 
and ran weakly out of the oak grove. There 
was a low fence between the grove and the 
field, and when she reached that she stopped. 
She felt this to be insurmountable for her 
trembling limbs. “ Oh dear!” she said, aloud, 
and although the man was holding his butter- 
fly net cautiously over the top of a clump of 
asters so far away that it did not seem pos- 
sible that he could hear her, he immediately 
looked up. Then he hastened towards her. As 
he drew near a look of concern deepened on 
his face. He had had an inkling at the first 
glimpse of her that something was wrong. 
He reached the fence, and stood looking at 
her on the other side. 

“T am afraid I can’t get over,” Charlotte 
said, faintly. She never knew quite how she 
was over, lifted in some fashion, and Ander- 
son stood close to her, looking at her with 
his face as white as hers. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 
Carroll? What is it?’ 

“T have been frightened,” said she. With- 
out quite knowing what she did, she caught 
hold of his arm and clung to him tightly. 

“What frightened you?” asked Anderson, 
fairly trembling himself, and looking down 
at her. 


“ Are you ill, Miss 


“There was a man asleep in the grove, in 
there,” explained Charlotte, falteringly—she 
still felt faint and strange—“ and—and—I 
sat down there, and did not see him, and then 
he—he woke up and—” 

Anderson seized her arm in a fierce clutch. 
“What?” he cried. “Where is he? What? 
For God’s sake!” 

“THe went away out in the road and did 
not seem to see—me. I sat still,” said Char- 
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lotte. Then she was very faint again, for he 
too frightened her a little. 

Anderson caught her and half carried her 
over to a ledge of rocks cropping out of the 
furzy gold and blue undergrowth, and sat 
down beside her there. Charlotte sat weakly 
where she was placed. She was deadly white 
and trembling. Anderson hesitated a mo- 
ment, then he put an arm around her, re- 
moved her hat, and drew her head down on his 
shoulder. 

“ Now keep quiet a little while until you 
are better,” he said. “ You are perfectly safe 
now. You say the man did not see you?” 

Charlotte shook her head against his 
shoulder. She closed her eyes; she was really 
very near a complete swoon, and scarcely 
knew where she was or what was happening; 
only a vague sense of another will thrust 
under her sinking spirit for a support was 
over her. 

As for the man, he looked down at the 
little pale face with the dark lashes sweeping 
the soft cheeks, at the mouth still trembling 
to a sob of terror and grief, and a mighty 
wave of emotion swept over him. He realized 
that he held in his arms not only the girl 
whom he loved, towards whom his whole being 
went out in 
himself, his 


protection and tenderness, but 
whole future, even in some 
subtle sense his past. He was like one on 
some height of the spirit, from which over- 
looked, in rending vistas, all that was, all 
that had gone before, and all that would 
come. He was on the Delectable Mountain. 
Within himself he comprehended the widest 
vision of earth, that which is given through 
love. The man’s face, looking at the woman’s 
on his shoulder, became transfigured. It was 
full of uttermost tenderness, of protection as 
perfect as that of a father for his child. His 
heart, as he looked at her, was at once that of 
a lover and a father. He unconsciously held 
her closer, and bent his face down over hers 
softly, as if she had been indeed a child. 

“Poor little soul!” he whispered, and his 
lips almost touched her cheek. 

Then a wave of color came over the girl’s 
face. “Iam better,” she said, and raised her- 
self abruptly. Anderson drew back and re- 
moved his arm. He feared she was offended, 
and perhaps afraid of him. But she looked 
piteously up in his face, and, to his dismay, 
began to cry. Her nerves were completely 
unstrung. 

Anderson put his arm around her again 
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and drew her head to his shoulder. “ You 
must not mind,” he said in a grave, authori- 
tative voice. “ You are ill and frightened. 
You must not mind. Keep your head on my 
shoulder until you feel better. You are quite 
safe now.” Anderson’s voice was rather ad- 
monishing than caressing. Charlotte sobbed 
wildly against his shoulder, and clung to him 
with her little nervous hands. Anderson sat 
looking down at her gravely. “Is your 
mother at home?” he asked, presently. 

“No,” sobbed Charlotte; “they have all 
gone to drive.” 

“ Nobody in the house ?” 

“Only Marie.” 

Anderson reflected. He was, in reality, 
much nearer his own home than hers, and 
there was a short cut across the field; they 
would not need to strike the road at all. He 
rose, with a sudden resolution, and raised the 
weeping girl to her feet. 

“Come,” said he, in the same authorita- 
tive voice, and Charlotte stumbled blindly 
along, his arm still around her. She had an 
under-consciousness that she was ashamed of 
herself for showing so little bravery, that she 
wondered what this man would think of her, 
but her self-control was gone, because of the 
too tense strain which had been put upon it. 

Anderson began to be seriously alarmed 
about the girl. He did not know what conse- 
quences might come from such a severe men- 
tal strain upon such a nervous temperament. 
He hurried as fast as he dared, almost carry- 
ing her at times, and finally they emerged 
upon the garden at the right of his own house. 
The flowers were thinning out fast, but the 
place was still gay with marigolds and other 
late blossoms. 

Anderson went around to the front of the 
house, and his mother’s wondering face gazed 
from a window, then quickly disappeared. 
When he reached the door she was there, fill- 
ing it up with her large figure in its vol- 
uminous white draperies. 

“ What—” she began, but Randolph inter- 
rupted her. 

“Mother, this is Miss Carroll,” he said. 
“She is not hurt, but she has had a terrible 
fright and shock. Her people are all away 
from home, and I brought her here; it was 
nearer. I want her to have some wine, and 
rest and get over it before she goes home.” 

Mrs. Anderson was one of the women in 
whom the maternal instinct is a power, and 
this girl appealed to it. She stretched forth 
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her white-clad arms and she drew her away 
almost forcibly from her son. 

“ You poor child!” said she, in a voice which 
harked back to her son’s babyhood. “Come 
right in. You go right and get a glass of 
that port wine,” said she to Randolph, and 
she gave him a little push. 

Charlotte felt the soft panting of a moth- 
er’s bosom under her head, as she was led into 
the house. “ You poor blessed child,” a soft 
voice cooed in her ear, a soft voice and yet a 
voice of strength. Charlotte’s own mother 
had never been in the fullest sense a mother 
to her; a large part of the spiritual element 
of maternity had been lacking; but here was 
a woman who could mother a race, if once her 
heart of maternal love were awakened. 

Charlotte was not led; that did not seem 
to be the action. She felt as if she were 
borne along by sustaining wings spread under 
her weakness, into a large cool bedroom open- 
ing out of the sitting-room. Then her dress 
was taken off, in what wise she scarcely knew; 
she was enrobed in one of Mrs. Anderson’s 
large white wrappers, and was laid tenderly 
in a white bed, where presently she was sip- 
ping a glass of port wine, with Mrs. Ander- 
son sitting behind her and supporting her 
head. 

“No, you can’t come in, Randolph,” she 
heard her say to her son, and her voice sound- 
ed almost angry. After Charlotte had swal- 
lowed the wine she lay back on the pillow, 
and she heard Mrs. Anderson talking softly 
to her in a sort of delicious dream, caused 
partly by the wine, which had mounted at 
onee to her head, and partly by the sense of 
powerful protection and perfect peace and 
safety. 

“Poor lamb!” Mrs. Anderson said, and her 
voice sounded like the song of a mother bird. 
“Poor lamb! poor blessed child! It was a 
shame she was so frightened, but she is safe 
now. Now go to sleep if you can, dear child; 
it will do you good.” 

Charlotte smiled helplessly and gratefully, 
and after a happy stare around the room with 
its scrollwork of green on the walls, reflecting 
green gloom from closed blinds, and another 
look of childish wonder into the loving eyes 
bent over her, she closed her own. Presently 
Mrs. Anderson tiptoed out into the sitting- 
room, where Randolph was waiting, standing 
bolt-upright in the middle of the room, 
staring at the bedroom door. She beckoned 
him across the hal] into the parlor, 
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“ What scared her so?” demanded Mrs. An- 
derson. She had upon her a new authority. 
Anderson felt as if he had reverted to his 
childhood. He explained. “ Well,” said his 
mother, “the poor child has had an awful 
shock, and she is lucky if she isn’t down sick 
with a fever. I don’t like to see anybody look 
the way she did. But I’m thankful the man 
didn’t see her.” 

“He might have been harmless enough,” 
said Anderson. 

Mrs. Anderson sniffed. “I don’t. see 
many harmless-looking ones round here,” said 
she. “An awful-looking tramp came to the 
door this morning. I shouldn’t wonder if it 
was the same one. I guess she will be all 
right now. She looked quieted down, but she 
had an awful shock, poor child!” 

“T*wonder when I ought to take her home,” 
said Anderson. 

“ Not for two hours,” said his mother, de- 
cidedly. “She is going to stay here till she 
gets rested and is a little over it.” 

“Perhaps she had better,” said Anderson; 
“her folks may have gone on a long drive, 
too.” 

“Did you know her before?’ asked his 
mother, suddenly, and a sharp expression came 
into her soft blue eyes. 

“T have seen her in the store,” replied An- 
derson, and he was conscious of coloring. 

“She knew you, then?” said his mother. 

“Yes. She was in the store this morning.” 

“Tt was lucky you were there.” 

“Oh, as for that, she was in no danger,” 
said Anderson, coolly. “The tramp had 
gone.” 

“Tf you hadn’t been there, I believe that 
poor little thing would have fainted dead 
away and lain there, nobody knows how long. 
It doesn’t do anybody any good to get such 
a fright, and she is a thin, delicate little 
thing. I think she is prettier than the one 
that got married,” said his mother, looking 
after him with a “ you can’t escape me,” ex- 
pression on her face. 

“They are both good-looking,” said Ander- 
son. 

“ She looks like a good girl, but it is a pity 
she belongs to such a family,” said Mrs. An- 
derson. “ Mrs. Ferguson was just in here, 
and she says it is awful, that they are owing 
everybody.” 

“That is not the girl’s fault,” Anderson re- 
joined, with sudden fire. 

“No, I suppose not,” said Mrs, Anderson, 
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with an anxious look at him. “ Only, if she 
hasn’t got to think it doesn’t matter if debts 
are not paid. The bringing up is bad.” 

“Well, I don’t think that poor child is to 
be blamed either for the debts or for the 
bringing up,” Anderson said. 

“To they owe you?” 

“She came in and paid me this morning.” 

“Oh! I’m glad of that,” said his mother, 
and Anderson was conscious of intense guilt 
at his deception. Somehow half a lie had al- 
ways. seemed to him more ignoble than a 
whole one, and he had told a half one. He 
turned to leave the room, when there came 
a loud peal of the door-bell. 

“Oh dear! that will wake her up,” said his 
mother. 

Anderson strode past her to the door, and 
there stood Eddy Carroll. He was breathless 
from running and his pretty face was a uni- 
form rose. 

“ Say,” he panted, “ is my sister in here?” 

“Tiush!” said Anderson. “ Yes, she is.” 

“T chased you all the way,” said Eddy, 
“but I tumbled down and hurt my knee on an 
old stone, and then I couldn’t catch up.” In- 
deed the left knee of Eddy’s little knicker- 
bockers showed a rub and a red 
“ Where’s Charlotte ?” 

“She is lying down. 


stain. 


She got frightened 
and I brought her here, and she has had some 
wine and is lying down.” 

“What frightened her, I’d like to know? 
First thing I saw you were lugging her off 
across the field. What frightened her?” 

Anderson explained. 

Eddy sniffed with utmost seorn. “ Just like 
a girl,” said he, “ to get scared of a man that 
was fast asleep, and wouldn’t have hurt her, 
anyway. Just like a girl. Say, you’d better 
keep her awhile.” 

“We are going to,” said Mrs. Anderson. 

“If she stays to supper, I might stay too, 
and then I could go home with her, and save 
you the trouble,” said Eddy to Anderson. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
HERE had been a mutter as of coming 
storm in Wall Street for several weeks, 


and this had culminated in a small, and 
probably a sham, tempest, with more stage 
thunder and lightning than any real. How- 
ever, it was on that very account just the sort 
of cataclysm to overwhelm phantom and il- 
lusory ships of fortune like Arthur Carroll’s. 
That week he acknowledged to himself that 
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his career in the City was over, that it was 
high time for him to shut up his office, to 
close his vague and metaphorical, and possi- 
bly somewhat reprehensible, business, and to 
shake the dust of the City from his feet, for 
fear of worse to come. Arthur Carroll had a 
certain method in madness, a certain caution 
in the midst of recklessness, and he had also 
a considerable knowledge of law, and had es- 
sayed to keep within it in certain directions. 
Ilowever, there were complications and quib- 
bles, and nobody knew what might happen, 
so he retreated, in as good order as possi- 
ble. He told the pretty stenographers, 
with more urbanity than usual, and even 
smiling at the prettier one, as if the fact 
of her roselike face did not altogether escape 
him, that he was feeling the need of a vaca- 
tion, and would close the office for a couple of 
weeks. At the end of that period they might 
report. Carroll owed both of these girls; 
both remembered that fact; both reflected on 
the possibility of their services being no longer 
required; but such was the unconscious mas- 
culine charm of the man over their foolish 
and irresponsible femininity, that they ques 
tioned nothing. 

William Allbright had lingered behind the 
rest, and was in the office talking with Carroll, 
who was owing him a month’s salary. All- 
bright, respectfully and apologetically, but 
with a considerable degree of firmness, had 
asked for it. 

“It is not quite convenient for me to pay 
you to-night, Mr. Allbright,” Carroll replied, 
courteously. “I was expecting a considerable 
sum to-day, which would have enabled me to 
square off a number of other debts besides 
yours. You know that matter of Gates and 
Ormsbee.” 

“ Yes, sir,” 
sively. 


replied Allbright, rather eva- 
He had had curious misgivings lately 
about this very Gates and Ormsbee who fig- 


ured in considerable transactions on his 
books. 
“Well,” continued Carroll, rather impa- 


tiently, looking at his watch, “ you know they 
failed to meet their note this morning, and 
that has shortened me with ready money.” 

“Tlow long do you expect to keep the office 
shut, sir?” inquired the clerk, respectfully, 
but still with a troubled air, and with serious 
eyes, with the unswerving intentness of a 
child’s, upon Carroll’s face. 

“ About two weeks,” answered Carroll. 
must have that much rest. I 


“T 


am over- 
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worked.” It was indeed true that Carroll 
looked fagged and fairly ill. 

“ And then you expect to resume business?” 
questioned Allbright, with a mild persistence. 
He still kept those keen, childlike eyes of his 
upon the other man’s face. 

“What else would you understand, from 
what I have already said?” said Carroll. He 
essayed to meet the other man’s eyes, then 


he turned and looked out of the window. 
“May I ask you to kindly wait a mo- 
ment, Mr. Allbright?” Carroll said, and 


went out hurriedly, leaving Allbright stand- 
ing staring in amazement. There had been 
something in his employer’s manner which 
he did not understand. He stood a second, 
then presently made free to take up a copy 
of the Wall Street edition of the Sun, and 
sit down to glance over the panic reports. 
It was not very long, however, before he 
heard Carroll approaching the door. Carroll 
entered quite naturally, and the unusual ex- 
pression which had perplexed the clerk was 
gone from his face. 

“By the way, Mr. Allbright,” he said, “I 
find I can settle my arrears with you to-night, 
after all. I happened to think of a party 
from whom I might procure a certain sum 
which was due me, and I did so.” 

Allbright’s face brightened. “I am very 
glad, sir,” he said. “I was afraid of getting 
behind with the rent, and my sister has not 
been very well lately, and there is the doc- 
tor’s bill.” 

“T am very glad also,” said Carroll. “I 
dislike exceedingly to allow these things to 
remain unpaid.” As he spoke he was count- 
ing out the amount of Allbright’s month’s 
salary. He then closed his pocketbook with 
a deft motion, but not before the clerk had 
seen that it was nearly empty. He also saw 
something else before Carroll brought his 
light overcoat together over his chest. “It 
is really cold to-night,” he said. 

“T am very much obliged to you, sir, for 
the money,” Allbright said, putting the notes 
in his old pocketbook. Then he replied to 
Carroll’s remark concerning the weather, that 
it was indeed cold and he thought there 
would be a frost. 

“Yes, I think so,” said Carroll. 

Then Allbright put on his own rather 
shabby dark overcoat and his hat and took 
his leave. Much to his surprise, Carroll ex 
tended his hand, something which he had 
never done before. 
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“ Good-by,” he said. 

Allbright shook the extended hand, and felt 
a sudden unexplained emotion. He returned 
the good-by, and wished Mr. Carroll a 
pleasant vacation and restoration to health. 

“T am tired out and ill,” Carroll admitted, 
in a weary voice; and his eyes, as they now 
met the other man’s, were haggard. 

“There’s two weeks’ vacation,” Allbright 
told his sister when he reached home that 
night, “and I don’t know, but I’m afraid 
business ain’t going just to suit Captain 
Carroll, and .that’s the reason for it.” 

“ Has he paid you?” asked his sister, quick- 
ly, and her placid forehead wrinkled. Her 
illness had made her irritable. 

“Yes,” replied her brother. He looked at 
her meditatively. He was about to tell her 
something—that he was almost sure that 
Carroll had gone out and pawned his watch 
to pay him—then he desisted. He was con- 
scious of sentiments of loyalty both to him- 
self and to Carroll. 


CHAPTER XIX 


N that day when Charlotte had her 
() fright from the tramp she remained 

at the Andersons’ to supper. Eddy 
had also remained. When Charlotte had 
waked from her nap he followed Anderson into 
the sitting-room, where was Charlotte in Mrs. 
Anderson’s voluminous white frilly wrapper, 
a slight young figure scalloped about by soft 
white draperies, like a white flower, seated 
comfortably in the largest, easiest chair in 
the room. Mrs. Anderson was standing over 
her with another glass of wine and a china 
plate containing two great squares of sponge- 
cake. 

“Do eat this and drink the wine, dear,” she 
urged. “It is nearly an hour before supper 
now.” 

“Then I really must go home, if it is so 
late,’ Charlotte cried. She made a weak 
effort to rise. She was still curiously faint 
when she essayed to move. 

“You are going to stay here and have 
supper, and after supper my son shall take 
you home. Then if you are not able to walk, 
we shall have a carriage.” 

“T think I must go home, thank you,” 
Charlotte repeated, in a sort of bewildered 
and grateful dismay. 

“Tf you think your mother will feel 
anxious, I will send and inform her where 
you are,” said Mrs, Anderson, “ but you must 
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stay, my dear.” There was about her a soft 
but uncontrovertible: authority. It was all 
gentleness, like the overlap of feathers, but it 
was compelling. It was while Mrs. Ander- 
son was insisting and the girl protesting that 
Anderson, with Eddy at his heels, had en- 
tered the room. 

“Why, Eddy 
Charlotte. 

Eddy stood before her and surveyed her 
with commiseration and a strong 
personal grievance and reproach. “ Yes, it’s 
me,” said he. “ Papa told me to go to walk 
with you, and I didn’t know which way you 
went, and I couldn’t find out for a long time: 
Then I saw Mr. Anderson taking you here, 
and I run, but I couldn’t catch up. He’s got 
awful long legs.” Eddy looked accusingly 
at Anderson’s legs. 

“Tt was too bad,” said Charlotte. 

“Tt isn’t that, but I don’t think you ought 
to go walking without me to look after you, 
Charlotte,” Eddy said, loftily 

“T won’t again, dear,” Charlotte said. 

“But you were awful silly to get so scared 


dear is that you?’ cried 


sense of 


at nothing,” Eddy pursued. “I saw that 
tramp. He looked to me like a real nice 
man. Girls are always imagining things. 


You’d better eat that cake, Charlotte. You 
look awful. That looks like real nice cake.” 

“Bless your heart, you shall have some,” 
Mrs. Anderson said, and Eddy accepted with 
alacrity the golden block of cake which was 
offered him. 

“Why, Eddy!” Charlotte said. 

“ Now, Charlotte, you know we never have 
cake like this at home,” Eddy said, biting into 
the cake. “Not since the egg-man won’t 
trust us any more. I know this kind of cake 
takes lots of eggs, and the fresh kind, not the 
store eggs like we get from Mr. Anderson. 
I heard Marie say so when Amy asked her to 
make it.” 

Charlotte colored pitifully, and made an- 
other effort to rise. “ Indeed I think we must 
go now,” said she. “ Come,-Eddy.” 

Mrs. Anderson turned to her son for sup- 
port. “TI tell her she must not think of going 
until after tea,” she said. “Then if she is 
not able to walk, we will get a carriage.” 

Eddy removed the fast-diminishing square 
of cake from his mouth and regarded his 
sister with an expression of the most open 
ingenuousness. “Now, Charlotte, Ill tell 
you something,” he said. 

“ What, dear?” 
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“You might just as well stay, and I’ll tell 
you why. Papa and Amy and Anna won’t be 
home until after seven.” 

“Until after seven /” 

“No. They are going to Addison.” 

“To Addison ?” 

Addison was a large town some fifteen 
miles from Banbridge. 

“Yes; and they are going to get dinner 
there.” 

“ Eddy, are you sure?” 

“Yes, of course I am sure,” replied Eddy, 
with the wide-open eyes of virtue upon his 
sister’s face. “ Amy told me to tell you!” 

“ Now, Eddy.” 

Eddy took another bite of his cake. “TI 
think you are pretty mean to speak that way. 
[ never spoke to you so,” he said. “ When 
you say a thing is so, I never say ‘ Now, 
Charlotte!” Eddy, having imitated his sis- 
ter’s doubtful tone exactly, took another bite 
of cake. 

“Well, if Amy really said so,” Charlotte 
returned, and still with a faint accent of in- 
credulity. It was very seldom that the Car- 
rolls took the drive to Addison. However, 
it was an exceedingly pleasant day, and it did 
seem possible. 

“Well, she did,” Eddy declared, stoutly; 
and there was in his declaration a slight trace 
of truth, for Mrs. Carroll had mentioned, on 
starting, that it was such a lovely day, that if 
they had got an earlier start they might have 
driven to Addison; and Anna had replied that 
it was too late now, for they would not get 
home in time for dinner if they went there. 
The rest Eddy had manufactured to serve 
his own small ends—a stay at the Ander- 
sons’ to tea, for which he had, remember- 
ing his dinner there, the pleasantest antici- 
pations. “You had better stay, Charlotte,” 
Eddy urged furthermore, “for you do look 
awful pale and as if you ought to have some- 
thing nourishing to eat, and you know we 
won’t get much home. The mutton all went 
this noon, and you know, unless papa got 
some in Addison, we wouldn’t be likely to 
get any here. I heard Anna talking about 
the butcher only this morning. Papa hasn’t 
been able to pay him for a very long time, 
you know, Charlotte.” 

Then Charlotte had raised herself hastily. 
“We must go home,” she said, with a fierce 
emphasis; but the effort was too much, She 
sank back, and Mrs. Anderson sent her son 
for the camphor-bottle. 





—— 
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“ Now,” said she to Anderson, “ you had 
better take him out and show him the dog. 
I’ll fix it up.” She nodded assuringly towards 
the little pale face against the rose-patterned 
chintz. 

“Come along, son,” said Anderson to the 
boy, and led him out into the garden. 

During the progress of the tea at the An- 
dersons’ Eddy kept furtively glancing at his 
sister with an expression which signified con- 
gratulation. ' 

“Ain’t you glad you stayed?” the ex- 
pression said quite plainly. “ Did you ever 
have such nice things to eat? And only 
think what a snippy meal we should have 
had at home.” 

Charlotte met the first of the glances with 
a covertly chiding look and an imperceptible 
shake of her head; then she refused to meet 
them, keeping her eyes away from her exult- 
ant brother. She herself was actually hun- 
gry, poor child! for the truth was that for 
the last few days it had been somewhat short 
commons at the Carrolls’, and Charlotte was 
one of the sort who under such circum- 
stances are seized with a sudden loss of appe- 
tite. She had really eaten very little for some 
hours, and now, in spite of a curious em- 
barrassment and agitation which under or- 
dinary circumstances would have lessened her 
desire for food, she herself ate eagerly. The 
meal was both dainty and abundant. 

“Wasn’t that a bully supper?” he whis- 
pered, pressing close to his sister when they 
entered the sitting-room after the meal was 
finished. 

“Tush, dear,” she whispered back. 

“ Charlotte,” whispered Eddy, in the softest, 
most furtive of whispers, casting a glance 
over his shoulder. 

“ What is it, dear?” 

“T suppose they ”—-he indicated by a mo- 
tion of his shoulder his host and hostess— 
“are just as nice people as—we are, as the 
Carrolls.” 

“Of course they are,” replied Charlotte, 
hastily. She pushed Eddy away softly and 
began to fuss again with her hat. “ We must 
go home right away,” she said, “or they will 
worry.” 

“There is no need of his going home with 
you, as long as I am here,” said Eddy. 

“Of course not,” replied Charlotte. 

But it seemed that Anderson himself had 
other views, and his mother also, for although 
a sudden and not altogether easy suspicion 


had come to her, she whispered aside to him 
that he must certainly accompany the two 
home. 

“It is quite dark already,” she said, “and 
it is not fit for that child to go alone with 
nobody but that boy, after the fright she has 
had this afternoon. She is just in the con- 
dition now when a shadow might upset her. 
You really must go with her, Randolph.” 

“T have no intention of doing anything 
else, mother,” Randolph replied, laughing. 
He had been, indeed, taking his overcoat from 
the tree in the hall when his mother had come 
out to speak to him. Charlotte had said, on 
rising from the table, that she must go home 
at once. 

Mrs. Anderson enveloped the girl m her 
large, gentle, lavender-scented embrace, and 
received with pleasant disclaimers her assur- 
ances of obligation and thanks; then she 
stood in the window and, with a little mis- 
giving and a ready imagination for future 
trouble, watched them emerge from the little 
front yard and disappear down the street 
under the low-growing maple branches which 
were turning slowly and flashed gold over 
their heads in electrie lights. She reflected 
judicially that while Charlotte was undoubt- 
edly a sweet girl, and very pretty, very pretty 
indeed, and while her own heart was drawn 
to her, yet she would make no sort of wife 
for her son. She remembered with a shudder 
Eddy’s remarks at the table. 

But the harm had been done long before 
she had dreamed of it, and her son had been 
very much in love with the girl on his arm 
before she had searcely known her by sight. 
Anderson that night felt in a sort of dream. 
Ile was for the first time practically alone 
with Charlotte, for Eddy accompanied them 
very much after the fashion of an extremely 
lively little dog. He ran ahead, he lagged 
behind, and made dashes ahead with wild 
whoops. He hid behind trees, and sprang out 
at them when they passed. He was frequently 
startlingly obvious, but could not be said 
to be actually with them. 

Anderson, walking along the shadowy 
street with Charlotte’s little hand in his arm, 
would have been oblivious to much more 
startling demonstrations than poor Eddy’s. 
He was profoundly agitated, stirred to the 
depths, and for that very reason he acquitted 
himself with more dignity and quiet calm 
than usual. He held himself with such a 
tight rein that his soul ached, but he never 
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relaxed his hold. He told himself that it 
would be monstrous if by a word or gesture, 
by a tone of the voice, he betrayed anything 
to this little innocent, timid, frightened girl 
on his arm. He never dreamed of the re- 
motest possibility of dreams on her part. The 
soul beside him, seemingly separated only by 
thin walls of flesh, was in reality separated by 
an abyss of the imagination. Sut every 
minute his heart seemed to encompass her 
more and more tenderly, seemed to enfold 
her, shielding her from itself with its own 
love. Now and then he looked down at her, 
and the sight of the little pale flowerlike face 
turned towards his with a serious, guileless 
scrutiny, like a baby’s, caused him to fairly 
tremble with his passion of protection and 
adoration. They talked very little, Char- 
lotte, if the truth were told, in spite of the 
tender nursing she had received, was still 
feeling rather shaken, and she had also a 
curious sense of timid and excited happiness, 
which tied her tongue and wove her thoughts 
even into an incoherent dazzle. When An- 
derson spoke it was very coolly, on quite in- 
different topics, and Charlotte answered him 
in her soft, rather unsteady little voice, and 
then conversation lagged again. It was on 
Anderson’s tongue to question her closely as 
to her entire recovery from her fright of the 
afternoon, but he did _ not that, 
being afraid to trust his voice. 

As they drew near the Carroll house a doubt 
and perplexity which had been haunting Char- 
lotte assumed larger proportions, and Ander- 
son himself had a thought also of the com 
plication. Charlotte was wondering if she 
should ask him in, She was wondering what 
her mother and aunt would think. She knew 
what they would do, of course—that is, so 
far as their reception of the man who had 
befriended her and whose mother had be- 
friended her was concerned. They were gen- 
tlewomen. And she knew quite certainly 
about her father. But she wondered as to 
their real attitude, their mental attitude, and 
she wondered still more with regard to An- 
derson. Would he expect to be invited in? 
In what fashion did he read his own social 
status in the village. Anderson also was 
thinking, during the last of the way, if he 
should enter the Carroll house and present 
his apologies and his mother’s for having 
urged the fugitive members of the family to 
remain, and he wondered a good deal as to 


even do 
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the desirable course for him to adopt, even 
supposing he were invited. 

But Charlotte came to have no doubt what- 
ever that she should ask him. Suddenly a 
great wave of loyalty towards this new friend 
came over her, loyalty and great courage. 
When they reached the Carroll grounds she 
spoke very sweetly, and without hesitation. 

“ You will come in and let my family thank 
you for your kindness to me, Mr. Anderson.” 

Anderson smiled down at her, and _ hesi- 
tated. “I do not require any thanks. What 
I have done was only a pleasure,” he said. 
In his anxiety to control his voice he overdid 
the matter and made it exceedingly cool. 

“He means he would have done just the 
same for any other girl, and it is silly for me 
to think he needs to be thanked so much for 
it,” thought Charlotte, like a flash. She was 
full of the hair-splitting fancies of young 
girliood in their estimate of a man. Her 
heart sank, but she repeated, still sweetly, 
though now a little more formally: “ Then 
please come in and meet my father and 
mother and aunt. I should like to have you 
know them, and I am sure it would be a great 
pleasure to them.” 

“Thank you, Miss Carroll,” Anderson said, 
slowly. Then, while he hesitated, came sud- 
denly the sound of a shrill vituperating voice 
from the house, a voice raised in a sololike 
effect, the burden of which seemed both grief 
and rage, and contumely. 

Eddy, who had given one 
ahead when they reached the 
flying back. “Say,” he said, “there’s an 
awful shindy in the house. The dressmaker 
is pitching into papa for all she is worth, and 
there are some other folks, but she’s goin’ it 
loudest; but they are all going it! Cracky! 
hear ’em!” 

Indeed, at that second the solo became a 
chorus. The house seemed all clamorous with 
seolding voices, 


of his dashes 
grounds, came 


The door stood open and 
the hall light streamed out in the hall. 

“Marie she’s in there, too,” said Eddy, in 
an odd sort of glee, “and Martin. They are 
all pitching into papa for their money, but 
he’s enough for them.” 

Anderson held out his hand to Charlotte. 
“Good night,” he said, hastily, “and I hope 
you will feel no ill effects from your fright 
to-morrow.” Then he was gone before Char- 
lotte could say anything more. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 











ANY deluded souls, perhaps, fancy 
M the studio of the successful artist of 

to-day strewn with stuffs that dreams 
are made of, and the artist as a castle-builder 
who lies around on silken couches to await 
an inspiration. Such misguided ones, how- 
ever, need but to glance into the workshop 
of the busy illustrator. Here it is that the 
artist is seen in his happiest, most char- 
acteristic environment, and certainly an in- 
sight into many phases of illustrative work 
can be correctly gained here and nowhere 
else. 


In striking contrast to the working-place 
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of the young woman artist, who adorns the 
walls of her studio and has an eye for effect in 
all the minutie of furnishings, the workshop 
of the man illustrator is free from that affec- 
tation with which the artist is generally ac- 
credited. It is not his home, as is the studio 
of the average woman artist, and while it is 
not bare, to be sure, it is littered with an 
assortment of working “ properties” which 
serve as models and are retained on account 
of their usefulness. 
Only the illustrator 
wearily through Bowery 
shops, in search of some 


who has trudged 
byways and junk- 
otherwise insignifi 





MR, HUTT’S STUDIO IS THE ONE OCCUPIED BY HIM DURING HIS BACHELOR DAYS. 
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MR. ORSON LOWELL IN HIS 
eant object which he needs as a model, can 
properly value the dilapidated treasures 
which he hoards up for future emergencies. 
This feature of research, which plays so im- 
portant a part in the work of the accurate 
illustrator, scarcely enters into the appre- 
ciation of the casual reader who turns over 
the pages of an illustrated book or magazine. 
Those who have made these illustrations, 
however, assert very frankly that more time 
is consumed in a search for material than in 
the actual execution of the work. Obviously 
the illustrator must be possessed of accurate 
information or have the ability to acquire 
such, for in collecting material for a par- 
ticular story he should have well in mind 
the period and locality described. It is not 
infrequent that the author’s descriptions of 
certain interesting points are so meagre as 
to leave him in hopeless doubt. 

When Mr. Orson Lowell was planning the 
illustration for James Lane Allen’s widely 
enjoyed story, The Choir Invisible, he was so 
at sea as to what sort of a cockade John 
Gray wore in his hat, that he wrote Mr. 
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Allen, asking for a word of description of 
the article. Mr. Lowell received one of the 
author’s charming notes in reply, in which 
he regretted that he did not know just what 
kind of a cockade he had in mind. Mr. 
Lowell is nothing if not inventive, and there- 
upon he very promptly adorned the hat of 
Mr. Allen’s hero with a cockade which the 
author afterward laughingly assured the 
illustrator was “exactly the kind that he 
meant.” 

Mr. Lowell’s workshop, which is located 
in a small studio building within a stone’s- 
throw of the shopping district, contains so 
much that is 


interesting and picturesque, 
that one is forced to find fault with him 


when he “doubts the wisdom of letting peo- 
ple the sort of ‘bramble-bush’ from 
which his drawings emerge.” Suspended 
from an electric light on one side of the 
room was an old lantern and a battered can- 
teen, and hanging on the opposite wall was 
a pair of rusted wrought-iron shears, in 
search of which Mr. Lowell spent the better 
part of a day. They cost thirty-five cents 


see 
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and he found them in an East Side junk- 
shop. 

Mr. Lowell, who lives in Rochelle Park, 
New Rochelle, is a neighbor of Mr. Edward 
W. Kemble, whose inimitable studies of 
negro life and character are stamped with an 
originality which has made Mr. Kemble fa- 
mous. It is with regret that one hears him 
confess to a waning interest in the negro 
For more than a year he has con- 
fined himself almost entirely to the delinea- 
tion of other characters, and some New 
England villagers have been cleverly inter- 
preted by him. Mr. Kemble thoroughly en- 
joys his cartoon work, which is canstantly 
seen in the illustrated weeklies, and with the 
exception of the recent reprint of Joel 


type. 





MR. CHRISTY MAKING A 


DRAWING 


FOR THE ANNAPOLIS STUDENTS. 
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Chandler Harris’s Tar Baby and Other 
Stories, in the illustration of which he col- 
laborated with A. B. Frost, he has done little 
book illustration. 

Mr. Kemble’s studio is located in a wing 
of his home, entirely removed from house- 
hold interruptions. There is much in the 
atmosphere of the room to suggest the types 
this artist has made famous. Back of the 
easel is a row of pegs on the wall, on which 
hang half a dozen or more old hats in dif- 
ferent stages of dissolution, and on the floor 
beneath are a number of pairs of old boots 
and shoes which seem to speak volumes. It 
does not take a broad stretch of the imagina- 
tion to connect a certain ragged-brimmed 
wideawake with Mark Twain’s Huckleberry 
Finn, who possibly wore it 
on one of his famous river 


trips or on some lively 
escapade. And surely that 
old gray stovepipe must 


have rested jauntily on the 
head of Uncle Remus in 
some of his Sunday ram- 


bles. There is an air of 
unconscious wit about 
these tattered old hats 


which makes one laugh at 
sight of them. 

Mr. Kemble, while illus- 
trating Harris’s stories and 
those of other Southern 
writers, travelled exten- 
sively through the South, 
where he found a variety 
of interesting types in 
New Orleans. He received 
much valuable help from 
George W. Cable, who has 
also made a close study of 
Southern life. 

Mr. Kemble is one of the 
few illustrators who work 
independently of models. 
He finds it difficult to in- 
duce them to pose in a 
manner useful to his pur- 





poses. 

Tt is thus that the 
character artist has the 
advantage, so to speak, 


of illustrators whose 
genius lies in the por- 
trayal of beautiful wom- 
anhood. 
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trations 


Henry Hutt, whose striking illus- 
of fashionable women are so fre- 
quently met with in books and magazines, 
uses models more constantly than most illus- 
trators of fiction to-day. He is an indefatiga- 
ble worker and is usually busy in his studio 
eight or ten hours daily. Frequently where 
rush orders are being despatched he uses, at 
intervals during the day, as many as three 
models, each serving in turn as the others 
rest. 

Mr. Hutt’s orderly studio in the Pierre- 
pont is the one occupied by him during his 
bachelor days, and save for a dainty pair of 
satin slippers, a white parasol, or an opera 
bag, perhaps, his easels and brushes are the 
only working materials visible. Mr. Hutt 
seldom finds difficulty in procuring attract- 
ive models, but in an emergency has been 
known to resort to his family circle. As the 
question of costumes is one of the illustra- 
tor’s serious problems, an occasional pretty 
frock of which Mrs. Hutt has tired is a wel- 
come addition to the studio wardrobe. 


Mr. Howard Chandler Christy often finds 


AT WORK IN 


HIS UNIQUE ATTIC WORKSHOP. 


it necessary to employ a costume-designer, 
who sews in his studio in order that she may 
better carry out his ideas. 

The photograph of Mr. Christy shows him 
at work on a drawing for the students of the 
Annapolis Naval Academy. For several 
years Mr. Christy has presented these warm- 
hearted young fellows with some sketch or 
drawing, which he admits he does with keen 
pleasure. This year Mrs. Christy, who is a 
favorite at Annapolis, posed for the drawing 
which was reproduced on the Annapolis 
Christmas card. Mrs. Christy has posed only 
a few times for illustrations, the delightful 
Dolly in Anthony Hope’s famous Dialogues 
being one of the characters for which she 
sat. The pleasure of lending one’s personality 
to illustrate a book by Anthony Hope, through 
the genius of Howard Chandler Christy, must 
have been greatly enjoyed by Mrs. Christy. 
Mr. Christy laughingly declares, however, 
that the greatest pleasure was derived from 
a certain filmy gown upon which were in- 
numerable yards of real Irish-point lace, held 
out to her as an inducement, 
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Mr. Albert B. Wenzell uses models for 
illustrative work, as well as for his color 
studies for mural decoration. Mr. Wenzell 


is one of a very small group of famous illus- 
trators, including E. A. Abbey and the late 
Robert Frederick Blum, who have become 
equally celebrated as decorators of large wall 
One of Mr. Wenzell’s strongest pieces 
of work of this character may be seen on the 


spaces. 


walls of a recently erected large theatre of 
New York. The sad death of Mr. Blum, who 
was collaborating with Mr. Wenzell in this 
enormous undertaking, is still fresh in the 
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sketches of these different studies, comprising 
some two or three hundred in all. 

Mr. Arthur I. Keller frankly acknowledges 
a strong preference for types other than those 
of pretty women. While it is true that Mr. 
Keller’s best work lies in the portrayal of in- 
cidents of dramatic action, his women 
characters are so full of spirited charm that 
no evidence of half-hearted interest on the 
part of the illustrator is evident. 

Mr. Keller possesses marvellous capacity 
for work, and is frequently illustrating, at 
one and the same time, two or more books of 





THE 


STUDIO OF MR, GLACKENS IS IN AN 
minds of those who knew and admired him. 
The canvas for this immense drawing was 
painted in the loft of an organ company, 
which covers a floor space of possibly one 
hundred by sixty feet. Some idea of what 
this exquisite piece of decoration means can 
gained when it is known that the time 
consumed in making the studies and the 
actual execution of the work, on the canvas, 
was twelve months. Mr. Wenzell’s studio in 
the Sherwood of the first 


be 


contains many 


HISTORK 


OLD BUILDING ON WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
widely diverse character. While making the 
illustrations for Thomas Dixon’s last book, 
The striking pictures in 
oil, of happenings directly after the civil 
war—he busy in 
millionaires 
city 
illustrations 
month. 

In Mr. Keller’s studio, which is on the top 
floor of his artistic home in New York, a 


Clansman—eight 
was illustrating a 
and fashiona- 
environment. All of 
wére completed within a 


also 
modern story of 
ble folk in a 


these 
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MR. KELLER’S STUDIO ON THE TOP FLOOR OF HIS ARTISTIC HOME. 





MR. KEMBLE’S STUDIO IS LOCATED IN A WING OF HIS HOUSE. 











MR. WENZELL WORKING WITH 
number of real Colonial gowns were seen 
among his collection of costumes. In some of 


these Mrs. Keller has posed from time to 
time. She claims, in return, some of her 
husband’s very beautiful originals, which 


hang on the walls of the library and recep- 
tion-room of their home. 

The studio of Mr. W. Glackens, in an his- 
toric old studio building in North Washing- 
ton Square, suggests the artist rather than 
the illustrator. While Mr. Glackens does con- 
siderable illustrative work, the number of 
big canvases seen around him here prove 
him also a painter in oils of marked ability. 
He began his career as sketch artist on a 
large Philadelphia paper, and has pushed so 
rapidly ahead with his work that he is now 


A MODEL. 
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easily recognized as one 
of the prominent illustra- 
tors of to-day. 

With its great open 
fire, grand piano, and 
splendid rugs, Mr. Glack- 
ens’s roomy studio is 
more than _ ordinarily 
attractive. 

Lovers of Peter New- 
ell’s wide-eyed types of 


childhood and wonder- 
fully human animal 
studies would be strange- 
ly fascinated with the 
numbers of such draw- 
ings as are to be seen in 
his unique attic work- 
shop. Piled on chairs 
and stacked on the floor 
in rows are some of Mr. 
Newell’s most interest- 
ing illustrations. While 
expressing a genuine 


dislike to house-cleaning, 
there is method in the 
apparent disorder around 
him, for Mr. Newell can 
put his finger on what- 


ever he wishes’ while 
working, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. As 
he drolly terms it, he 
“tinkers a good deal, 
which makes a little 


more stuff.” 

Mr. Newell’s home at 
Leonia, New Jersey, in 
which his studio is lo- 
cated, is within an hour’s ride of New York. 
The Newell home is one of a number here 
with spacious vine-screened verandas and 
rows of maples in front. 

After seeing these busy illustrators at work 
in their studios, one is led to wonder if the 
old-time tradition, “ Art for art’s sake,” has 
not been supplanted by a spirit of modern 
commercialism. One illustrator whose clever 
work often betokens a keen sense of humor, 
when asked what was his greatest source 
of inspiration, laughingly replied, “The 
thought of my check.” This was perhaps one 
of those jests spoken in earnest. The senti- 
ment, however, will no doubt find an echo 
in the hearts of others who have known what 
it was to be similarly inspired. 

















HE Unpleasant Girl! 


Bernard Shaw did not invent her. 
She has always existed and she will 
exist—for Providence hath chastening weap- 
ons—until the central sun turns into a cos- 
snowball. But to Mr. Shaw must be 
given the credit of making her a striking 
figure in all his plots, be they novelistie or 
dramatic, And when you come to think it 
over it may be no small part of his claim to 
immortality, for he is practically the first 
literary man who has achieved the feat of 
making his heroines genuinely disagreeable 
persons. It is no mean victory. The novel- 
reader and the theatre-goer will stand any 
amount of wickedness in a woman—but she 
must be downright bad; no demi-tints, no 
modulation of nuances, no calling black gray; 
in the drama, especially, all cats are gray in 
the night. 
The reason is obvious. 


mic 


We do not take our 
fiction or drama for its truthfulness, but be- 
cause of its powers of delectation. Truth and 
art are poles asunder—at least that is what 
publishers and box-office officials aver. The 
adventuress at one end of the dramatic scale, 
the loving angel from whose shoulders wings 
are sprouting, at the other; in the middle the 
feminine idiot of the hour who plays golf, or 
bridge, or piano, or tennis, or the horses. But 
these specimens must each, in her genre, 
please. The sinner, the saint, the silly one 
we like if they be definite types—that is, 
satisfy our a priori notion of what the par- 
ticular woman should be. Woe to her if she 
departs one iota from this sharply defined 
standard. Unladylike, impossible, immoral— 
these adjectives we hurl at the head of her 
creator. We will endure a whining Camille, 
a repentant Magdalen, a defiant Hedda 
Gabler; they fulfil the popular opinion as to 
their temperament and destiny. In a word, 
a heroine may be anything you please but 
truthfully disagreeable. 

No! says Bernard Shaw. Too long has 
literature been dominated by the Womanly 





Woman, by the Colossal Sinner. It is time 
to put a stop to such fictions. Behold! I give 
you the Unpleasant Girl. And he does. His 
plays and novels rain from some ironic cloud 
unpleasant, disagreeable, ugly, hard, selfish, 
sometimes wicked, always opinionated, con- 
ceited, smart girls. They live so vividly upon 
paper that, knowing Mr. Shaw’s Hogarth- 
like eye for human defects, you are convinced 
that they are directly drawn—rather, kodaked 
—from life. Perhaps they are. 

After stating this discovery of Mr. Shaw’s, 
the discovery that the disagreeable girl was 
available for literature (Jane Austen came 
dangerously near making the same discovery; 
perhaps she did make it, but preferred art to 
science!), the question which naturally arises 
is: has Shaw made of his discovery inter- 
esting art? A decided negative eannot be 
given, for if by interesting we mean the 
power of holding our attention while giving 
us sensations of a mixed sort—laughter, nerv- 
shudders, titillating humors—then the 
Irish writer has won his case. You read his 
pages with unabated ardor, until he lapses 
into his socialistic didacticism, and smile at 
the delicate intellectual malice with which 
he exposes the odious foibles, the white lies, 
the petty meanness of some women. Not that 
he spares men; but it must be admitted that 
he reserves his choicest strokes of the knout 
for the Superior Sex. 

Now there is a fiction that Anglo-Saxon 
races are more gallant than all others. This 
belief extends to our literature. We are taught 
to think that woman is sacred, that if she be 
painted she must be either angelically radiant 
or heroically diabolic. Above all no midway 
in this portraiture: Ophelia or—Lady Mac- 
beth. Yet the Elizabethan dramatists, the 
dramatists of the Restoration, thought other- 
wise. That is one reason why they are in 
disfavor to-day. No self-respecting wife of 
a dramatic critic would permit her husband 
to praise the witty and licentious plays of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They 


ous 
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come too 


near grazing the truth. When 
women have the ballot—which they will con- 
trol, of course, by virtue of their numbers and 
political genius,—they will wipe off our planet 
all truth - telling poets and dramatists. 
Which will be quite right—politeness 
greater than art! 





is 


Each time an English novelist in the nine- 
teenth century—for England had no drama- 
tists worth counting except Pinero—attempt- 
ed to lay bare a feminine human soul you in- 
stinctively felt the extra gauze veils descend- 
ing. Charm, at times, as in Jane Austen; 
strength, arid and photographic, as in George 
Eliot; or refined hysterics, as in Charlotte 
Bronté were there; but whether men or 
women wielded the pen, English literature 
has never had an Anna Karenina, an Emma 
Bovary, the Sonia of Dostoievsky, or a 
Madame Marneffe. Dear old Thackeray was 
too kind-hearted to write ill of the ladies 
God bless ’em!—and his champion wicked 
creature is only the half of a woman, though 
a very interesting half. His merely frivolous 
girls do not count; next to Becky Sharp, 
Blanche Amory is his nearest to a disagree- 
able young woman. Beatrix Esmond has too 
much personal charm, with all her odious 
qualities, to be classed as a very disagreea- 
ble young woman. The Dickens women, 
like George Meredith’s, are apparitions, and 
only in Thomas Hardy and Anthony Trollope 
do we tread the solid earth. But they, too, 
idealized their mothers’ sex. Now I know 
Bernard Shaw to have been an excellent son, 
as much as he makes mock of the filial emo- 
tion; yet he has drawn the prize specimens 
in English, or, for that matter, in any litera- 
ture, of the plain, snub-nosed, selfish, pretty, 
and intensely disagreeable girl. Why, even 
Ibsen’s Hedda and Rebekka are heroic, com- 
pared with his Celtie disciple. Let us smuggle 
the Shaw girls from out their pasteboard, pa- 
per, and ink cages! 

First I must rid myself of the exasperation 
which seizes me whenever I write of Bernard 
Shaw, novelist. The gods know that he has 
many sins of omission to answer for when he 
reaches the remotest peak of Parnassus; but 
for no one of his many gifts will he be so 
sternly taken to task as the wasted one of the 
novelist. In Cashel Byron’s Profession he 
quotes Robert Louis Stevenson’s opinion of 
that book as expressed in a letter to Mr. 
Sidney Colvin. The great writer of boy’s tales 
was delighted with parts of the Shaw novel, 
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and gave in the humorous form of a chemist’s 
analysis his opinion of its component parts. 
“ Blooming gaseous folly” was one. Shaw’s 
obligations to certain other writers are also 
set forth. As for Bashville, the tall footman of 
the story, Stevenson simply boiled over: “O 
Bashville! j’en chortle!” which is, as he truth- 
fully adds, “finely polyglot.” And there is 
more native talent for sturdy, clear-visioned, 
character-creating fiction in this one prize- 
fighting novel of Bernard Shaw’s than in the 
entire cobweb work of the stylistic Steven- 
son! 

Shaw knows this, knows it better than his 
most unfriendly critic. Indeed, he may 
have written his five novels to prove his 
talents. He denies this, which denial need not 
count for much. He could rank higher as a 
novelist than as a dramatist—always select- 
ing for judgment the supreme pages of his 
tales, pages wherein character, wit, humor, 
pathos, fantasy, and observation are mingled 
with an overwhelming effect. 
the line at the Shaw heroines. 
women! he cries in effect. 

In Cashel Byron’s Profession there is Lydia 
Carew. Now I suspect that Mr. Shaw ad- 
mired her, he has made so many loving strokes 
in the course of her creation. Lydia is rich, 
alone in the world, a devourer of modern 
literature, and a curious compound of the 
English girl who would be very radical— 
“ advanced,” was the old-fashioned word,—but 
is restrained by the accidents of birth and 
breeding. She is very selfish, yet not bad at 
heart. (The two qualities are usually lodged 
in the same body.) 


Stevenson drew 
But such 


She takes as a compan- 
ion, Alice Goff, a little snob, more disagree- 
able than her mistress. Lydia falls in love 
with Cashel Byron’s muscles— Mr. Shaw 
doesn’t mince matters—and marries him. 
She is a prize prig. His mother is of the 
actress type which cannot take to its arms its 
own flesh and blood without making a 
theatric picture. She is intensely disagreea- 
ble, without maternal -feeling, and if you 
disbelieve that mothers and sons fight like 
eats read the daily newspapers. Truth 
this case is stranger than Shaw. 

I prefer not dwelling upon the remarkable 
gift of evoking pictures as displayed in all 
the Shaw novels. When he touches the con- 
crete, deals with men and women, he is the 
master; but he is hag-ridden by theories, and 
whether or no they be rightful, they have no 
place in the pages of a novel. In Love 


in 
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Among the Artists we landed at 
in the lap of artistic London. Here is—in 
parts, musical novel. Owen Jack, 
the Welsh composer, is lifelike as a bundle 
of irritating traits; as a composer very un- 
convincing. One of Shaw’s few charming 
women is delineated in this very unequal 
book. She is the Polish pianist Mademoiselle 
Szezymplica, whose name has a ring of that 
fair Pole who enchanted the aged Goethe at 
Marienbad in 1822—Madame de Szymanow- 
ska was her name, and it was while under 
the rhythmic spell of her playing that the 
great German poet wrote his poem, “ Ausséh- 
nung” (“ Reconciliation”). Mr. Shaw’s mu- 
sical lady almost compensates us for our 
sensibilities outraged by his other ungallant 
portraits, She is as evasive as a bar from a 
Chopin mazourka. She loves her husband, the 
second-rate, shallow, sentimental painter, but 
does not, sensible creature, neglect her piano 
practice on his account. There are recorded 
several of this couple’s quarrels, which read 
as if we had been listening at a keyhole to 
the domestic storms of our next-door neighbor. 

Mary Sutherland is my prime favorite in 
the story. Her taste in flaring colors, her 
feet, her habit of breathing heavily when 
aroused emotionally, her cowardices, her artis- 


are once 


alas!—a 


tic failures, her eye-glasses, her treacly sen- 
timent—what a study of the tribe artistic! 
And truly British, withal. She is lymphatic- 
ally selfish and utterly unsympathetic. More 
brilliant, but no less shallow and soulless, is 
Madge Brailsford, who runs away from home 
to go upon the stage. After hard drilling she 
becomes a celebrated actress, though not 
without dropping by the wayside nearly all 
her moral baggage. It is one of Mr. Shaw’s 
that a woman travels speedier 
toward her artistic goal without any at all. 
What a vixen she is! What a capricious cat! 
The iast scene of all, wherein she attempts the 
sentimental with her old vocal tutor, the 
angular Owen Jack, is stuffed with humor. 
Again Mr. Shaw has just missed a fine novel; 
that it shows the hand of a master one only 
need read the chapters of the rehearsal, the 
street fight in Paris, and the platonic flirta- 
tion in Herbert’s studio. Nothing quite so 
side-splitting as the Wagner lecture in 
Cashel Byron’s Profession is to be found, but 
the novel is full of wonderful things. 

I wish I could praise An Unsocial Socialist 
as heartily. It is more farcical, more brutally 
burlesque, more hideously topsyturvied than 
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the other stories, and in one scene positively 
repulsive. Mr. Shaw has a right to jest at 
marriage if he chooses, but a husband talking 
and acting as does Sidney Trefusis in the 
room where lies his dead wife is too much 
for our nerves. Little wonder he was turned 
out-of-doors by the indignant parents of the 
wretched girl. Yet there are three girls in 
this novel that Shaw has seldom bettered 
Gertrude, Agatha, and Jane. They are school 
companions at Alton College. How this au- 
thor divined or overheard the life at a high- 
class young ladies’ boarding-school I do not 
know. Only George Shaw in his early story, 
A Drama in Muslin, and Mathilde Serao in 
Fantasy, outpoints Shaw in _ verisimilitude. 
The opening chapters of An Unsocial So- 
cialist make capital reading. There is ma- 
terial for a farce comedy. The characters of 
the three girls are set before us with all the 
coolness of a skilled psychologist. The un- 
lucky Henrietta Jansenius who marries Tre- 
fusis, the rich Socialist, and dies of a broken 
heart or a cold in the head—I am not certain 
which—is not delineated without delicacy. 
Her husband actually insults her corpse. Later, 
after philandering about with several of her 
old classmates, he gives one the slip to marry 
the other. How he does this is consummate fic- 
tion—or impudence. Agatha Wylie is the un- 
fortunate girl he selects; Gertrude Lindsay he 
jilts. Jane is Lady Brandon. All three are 
unpleasant, selfish, calculating women. What 
a crew! And now the reader begins to sus- 
pect a trap. 

What, he or she will ask, what if these 
women but represent an attitude of Mr. 
Shaw’s? Perhaps he is a misogynist! The 
suspicion waxes in the last chapter but one 
of this novel. Trefusis is travelling in a 
Pullman with Gertrude. He tells her he is 
to marry her friend Agatha, though he is 
fond of her, and then advises her to capture 
a poet who has been sighing and dangling 
after her. The whimsicality of these con- 
cluding pages do not blind us to the thought 
that has steadily been growing—Mr. Shaw’s 
heroes are always pursued by his heroines,— 
thus reversing—as imagine—the accus- 
tomed order of human courtship. This 
theory, or fact, he erects into a system, as we 
shall note in his comedies. 

Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant—largely un- 
pleasant! At last we near the nub of the 
Shaw system. The women of the plays file 
before us, a sneering, impertinent, ironic, self- 
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satisfied battalion. There is Blanche Sartorius 
of “ Widowers’ Houses” as disagreeable a 
huzzy as you may encounter in literature. Yet 
that she is lifelike we must perforce admit, The 
group of girls in “ The Philanderer” are all 
pronounced and unpleasant. None but a born 
woman-hater could have so unmasked -Grace 
Tranfield and Julia Craven in that memora- 
ble first act. And what first acts Shaw writes! 
He lets loose all his brilliant artillery of dia- 
lectic, wit, and caprice, and thus it is that 
often the succeeding acts are thin or gasp for 
lack of atmosphere. Sylvia, the pert Sylvia 
of “The Philanderer,” is a model for many 
of Shaw’s sparrowlike soubrettes—smart little 
demons in petticoats who drive their elders to 
distraction with their chatter. In “ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession ” the daughter is a disa- 
greeable, hard-headed, hard-hearted girl—and 
you can’t blame her with such a mother. 
“You Never Can Tell,” which enjoys such 
success in New York this season, furnishes its 
quota of disagreeable women, though they are 
presented with such skill by the playwright 
that they almost seem sympathetic. But they 
are all off the same parental block; Gloria, 
priggish, superior; Dolly, fresh and imperti- 
nent; Mrs. Clandon, the New Woman as she 
was conceived twenty-five years ago. The gay 
humor, the biting humor of these girls, old 
and young! Satire, Mr. Shaw, pure satire! 
Candida is a parody of the Womanly Woman 
and a mouthpiece for the Skavian philosophy. 
Prossie, the old-maid typist, is more real and 
also more amusing. And how well the Irish- 
man draws middle-class life! Only by a sheer 
exaggeration could we call these women agree- 
able. Even the smiling Candida has a sub- 
acid quality that leaves a queer taste in your 
memory. “Arms and the Man” introduces 
frankly a thoroughgoing humbug in Raina 
Petkoff, the true, or untruthful, daughter of 
an untruthful mother. <A sweet liar, fickle 
as are the Shaw women (he says, all women!). 
Raina lies and lies and lies. Nor is Louka, 
her Ibsen-like maid, much better. A _ nice 
household and not the only one of the sort on 


the globe! The Lady in “The Man of 
Destiny ” is another of the same breed, and 
a spy into the bargain. Judith in “The 


Devil’s Disciple” is pleasanter than her sis- 
ters, but—is she to be taken at Mr. Shaw’s 
word? Richard’s mother, Mrs. Dudgeon, is 
the meanest woman ever portrayed by Shaw. 
Cleopatra in “Cesar and Cleopatra” is a 
tiger-cat, perverse, wicked, and not altogether 
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alluring. But great sport! Lady Cicely in 
“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion” is truly 
a Shaw girl; her variety of humors and hu- 
mor gloze over the nastiness of her temper. 

It is, however, in “Man and Superman” 
that the apex of Shaw irresponsibility, dia- 
bolic casuistry, and blighting naughtiness is 
reached. (I have not, at the present writing, 
read his new play, “John Bull’s Other 
Island.”) The women, Anne Rhoda and Vio- 
let, are admirable specimens of women as men 
would have them not. Anne openly pursues 
Tanner, the revolutionary hero; Violet is in- 
dignant with him for fancying that she is 
not married. (A stupendous fraud is she.) 
The book may be fragmentary, long-winded, 
but it is witty to a degree. I imagine, from a 
letter written to me by Mr. Shaw, that he 
admires Anne Whitefield in “Man and Su- 
perman.” Her motto is, “The only really 
simple thing is to go straight for what you 
want and grab it.” This Anne does. She 
certainly grabs the man she is after and, like 
Valentine in “You Never Can Tell,” he 
eventually submits to her will—backed by the 
Life Force!—though not without a struggle. 

Mr. Shaw, in explaining for me the reason 
of my natural aversion from his types, wrote: 
“... the whole gang ... rouse your in- 
stinctive anti-English prejudice almost as if 
they had been done by Thackeray, who was so 
stupidly English that, being a man of genius, 
he wasted his life, for gentility’s sake, on 
silly tittle-tattle relieved by occasional maud- 
lin drivel.” 

Our fears receive their entire confirmation 
in “ Man and Superman.” Mr. Shaw is not 
gallant. Mr. Shaw is not polite. Mr. Shaw 
is exaggerating. His insinuation that the 
Superior Sex, because of its superior power, is 
the pursuing sex, sends a chill down the spine 
of any chivalric American bachelor. Perish 
the thought, aye, perish the institution of mat- 
rimony if such were the truth. Bernard 
Shaw has created the Unpleasant Girl, and 
though he claims to be telling the truth and 
shaming the Americans, we do not believe him. 
At least, if such brilliant creatures exist, they 
have no place in idealistic literature—and 
what else are the novel and the drama but the 
fine arts of falsification? We have one con- 
solation—Mr. Shaw has not, as yet, depicted 
the American girl. When he does he will 
doubtless make amends for his past heresies, 
for there are no Unpleasant Girls in Ameri- 
ean fiction. 
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HEN the fashionable Chicago 

Women’s Athletic Club opened its 

doors to society dames several years 
ago, it ranked as the only athletic club for 
women in the world, and the most expensive 
woman’s club in the country. It offered an 
elegant $100,000 equipment for beautifying 
through physical culture and, in return, it 
asked the unprecedented initiation fee of 
$100, with proportionate dues for privileges. 
Though a unique and costly experiment, in- 
viting the pessimistic prophecy of short life, 
it stands to-day stamped with the successful 
membership of seven hundred and the prom- 
ise from its promoter of new $600,000 quarters 
replete with every luxury and beauty-preser- 
ving appliance. The fact that it serves as pro- 
totype for a similar organization recently 
launched, under the leadership of Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, by the society women of New 
York, deprives it of the proud prestige of be- 
ing the “ only athletic club exclusively for the 
fair sex,” though the sincerest flattery of imi- 
tation has its compensations. That letters of 
interested inquiry, moreover, come from 
prominent women in Paris, Florence, and 


other foreign cities shows that the original 
idea, so opposed to the “ pale and interesting ” 
feminine type idealized by novelists of yes- 
terday, induces most distinguished consid- 
eration abroad. 

Commensurate with the high price of mém- 
bership, this club has sumptuous quarters un- 
matched outside of London. The building, 
to begin with, occupies a most desirable down- 
town site on Michigan Avenue, opposite the 
classic Art Institute solitarily adorning the 
lake-front park, and thus overlooking this 
attractive space and the opalescent waters of 
Lake Michigan. Every morning the hand- 
somest carriages rolling down this thorough- 
fare stop before the imposing edifice simply 
marked on its doors with the monogram, 
©. W. A. C., and the member, ushered in by 
an obsequious man in uniform, finds many 
athletic pleasures amid luxurious surround- 
ings. The initiation fee of $100 is supple- 
mented by’ annual dues of $40, and payment 
for every service after one officially arrives, 
but the appointments, from the white marble 
swimming-pool of Oriental splendor to the 
perfect cuisine in the great green dining- 
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room, afford the creature comforts so common 
in the American man’s club, and so excep- 
tional in that of the American woman. The 
fair fortunates with purses sufficiently in- 
flated to meet these assessments are naturally 
women of social position; indeed, from the 
beginning the two promoters—the president, 
Mrs. Philip D. Armour, widow of the multi- 
millionaire, and the secretary and manager, 
Mrs. Paulina Harriette 


Lyon—have made 
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a passing fad, declared the women would 
plant pond-lilies in the pool and pose in the 
gymnasium as hostesses for pink teas, these 
society dames have taken to athletics most 
seriously. Not unexpectedly this delightful 
trysting-place has developed into a fash- 


ionable centre for social affairs, but, at the 
increases of enthu- 
siasts who espouse either the gentle methods 
of beauty-making known to Greek maidens 


same time, the number 








rWO EXPERTS IN A FENCING 
The hon- 
orary membership includes notables such as 
Mrs. William B. McKinley, and the regular 
roll such names as Mrs. Cyrus McCormick, 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Mrs. Chauncey Blair, 
Mrs. J. Ozden Armour, Mrs. Otto Young, 
Mrs. Harold McCormick, and Mrs. John J. 
Mitchell, thus bespeaking strict preservation 
of this standard. 

that experimental beginning 
masculine paragraphers, believing the club 


personal standing the prerequisite. 


Though in 


MATCH IN THE GYMNASIUM. 


of old, or the more ardent muscle-making 
exercise of to-day. On the one hand, the 
member may surrender to the soothing ma- 
nipulations of the masseuse, who finally tucks 
her away in one of the resting-rooms for a 
siesta; she may lounge in an easy robe in 
the Turkish-bath department after having 
been through the hands of a trained at- 
tendant; or, perhaps, an occasional lesson in 
westhetic calisthenics, when she goes through 
graceful movements to the rhythm of music, 
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MEMBERS OF THE CLUB COMPETING FOR THE BOWLING MEDAL. 


THROWING THE BALL IN THE WHITE MARBLE SWIM MING-POOL. 
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MRS. 


Manager 


PAULINA H. LYON, 
gives the finishing touch to her beautifying 
aspirations. The swimming- pool, gymna- 
sium, and bowling-alley, on the other hand, 
offer allurement for more strenuous physical 
development, and members are by no means 
exceptional who do a backward turn from the 
springboard into the pool, swing by their 
toes on the trapeze, or scientifically strike the 
punching-bag. That some of the members 
recently posed before the camera in gymna- 
sium costume, so readers of Harper’s Bazar 
might see their sport, shows their sincere in- 
terest in their extraordinary club. 

Upon passing into the lower reception- 
room one is instantly impressed with the all- 
pervading air of quiet refinement. Contrast- 


f the Chicago Women's Athletic Club 
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ing with the average Ameri- 
can woman’s club, wherein 
incessant study of Tolstoi 
or Ibsen induces the eulture 
which Emerson declared 
“always ends in a _ head- 
ache,” and in common with 
the English woman’s club 
which usually approximates 
that of the American man, 
this Chicago Women’s Ath- 
letic Club roundly repudi- 
ates intellectual attainment, 
speaking officially, for the 
luxurious life of relaxation. 
After a social turn in the 
upper reception-room, which 
leads into the writing-room 
with its cozy escritoires, on 
the one side, and the li- 
brary with magazines and 
seductive davenports, on the 
other, the member usually 
proceeds to her private 
dressing-room. Having ex- 
changed her street gown for 
the club costume, a dark- 
blue blouse with big scarlet 
collar and short divided 
skirt, she enters the great 
circular gymnasium on the 
first floor, entirely finished 
in hard wood and provided 
with rope ladders, perform- 
ing-bars, running-track, and 
other athletic paraphernalia. 

During the morning the 
gymnasium serves as a popu- 
lar meeting- place. Under 
skilled instructors are regu- 
lar classes, from fancy dancing for those who 
consider it a post-graduate course in physical 
culture and “by that step so unconfined, by 
that neat kick up behind” seek graceful 
poise of body, to most intricate bouts in the 
fine art of fencing. The already-mentioned 
training in esthetic calisthenics has been 
supplemented lately by menti-physical cul- 
ture under a man teacher, who directs these 
society women in evolutions of arms to ex- 
pand the chest or rotary motion of body to 
reduce the waist, and, as soft music keeps 
rhythmie time to movements, explains in 
“new-thought ” parlance: “ Beauty is not a 
matter of muscle and bone, however sym- 
metrical they may be, but mind—-spirit, will, 
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TAKING A TURN AT THE PUNCHING-BAG TO DEVELOP THE ARMS. 
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THE 


ROTARY MOTION 
ego, whatever you please to call it—must be 
in harmony with the voluntary muscle.” 
Between classes basket-ball or bowling, per- 
haps, claims one coterie, and at all times 
more daring individuals keep up perpetual 
motion in mid-air, so to speak, the sudden 
ascent of a maiden on a pole or unexpected 
descent of a on a rope being offset 
by the more difficult wrial feats. 

Following these exhilarating hours in the 
gymnasium many seek the swimming-pool, 
the expert not unusually going head first 
from the springboard or doing a few fancy 
turns on the performing-rings along one side 
before the final plunge. That the scene of 
their aquatic sport is probably unequalled in 
splendor, though outclassed in size, may be 
understood by the statement that every inch 
of the tank and corridor with its massive 
pillars is of white marble. The side opposite 
the corridor is completely mirrored, doubling 
the enchanting picture; while the suffused 
glow from great globes of emerald, turquoise, 
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THE SIZE OF THE WAIST. 

and pink, suspended from above, finds waver- 
ing reflection in the blue filtered water. 
Occasionally a game of water polo invites to 
spirited contest, though members prefer to 
practise their special accomplishments, the 
modern mermaid who swims the length of the 
pool underwater being outdone only by the 
one who apparently sits down on the surface 
before turning a series of back somersaults. 
At one end of the pool is the visitors’ gallery 
of white marble, and here the late President 
McKinley watched these adept swimmers 
when the club tendered him an elaborate re- 
ception several years ago, and incidentally 
exhibited its unique advantages. 

These morning amusements over, the fair 
athletes separate for more individual diver- 
sion. If one seeks repose she hastens to the 
resting-rooms on the second floor. Twenty- 
one rooms open out of a leisure-inviting 
quadrangle, the whole compartment being 
most charmingly done in sky-blue and white. 
Though in the heart of the noisy metropolis, 
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the walls are so deadened that outside sounds 
cannot penetrate, a warning placard of 


“ 


silence ” reduces necessary orders to attend- 
ants to whispers, and maids with soft tread 
bring soothing ointments, it may be, or a 
cheering cup of Each little room is 
cozily furnished with couch, enamel chairs 
and dressing-table—all in immaculate white 
—and, as well as being a blessed refuge after 
gymnastic activity, it serves the same restful 
purpose for the down-town shopper at mid- 
day. If the member be unwearied, on the 
other hand, she refreshes herself in the 
dining-room on the third floor, where, after 
several hours’ exercise, good digestion waits 
on an appetite that is not disappointed with 
the menu. Should she wish to be hostess for 
a luncheon-party, one of the adjoining pri- 
vate rooms is at her disposal, with every pro- 
vision for the perfect service which makes 
entertaining a pleasure. As the club is like 
unto the American man’s and the English 
woman’s, it is interesting to note that, unlike 


tea. 
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these, the menu cards contain nothing strong- 
er than apollinaris water or ginger ale, only 
the ill member fortified with a physician’s 
prescription being permitted to be the ex- 
ception, and then in the seclusion of her pri- 
vate room. At all times of day, moreover, 
other compartments offer beautifying allure- 
ment, from the white marble room for Rus- 
sian as well as Turkish baths, to dainty nooks 
for facial manicuring, and _ hair- 
dressing. 

Though the sterner sex not 
with the club in official or financial sense, 
they increasingly find social favor since the 
spacious dining-room supplanted the more 
feminine tea-room. In fact, an encouraging 


massage, 


are associated 


number are becoming habitués at the 
luncheon hour, each being sponsored by a 


member; while the elaborate monthly din- 
ners inaugurated this season, with the room 
effectively arranged as a German garden, it 
may be, or an Egyptian banquet-hall, and 
with the food of corresponding foreign 
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flavor, afford excellent excuse for their en- 
tertainment. As the men regularly receive 
the women at their athletic retreat, a 
“mixed” club for physical culture suggests 
itself as a possibility some day, an interest- 
ing example being set, in the mean time, by 
the distinguished Bath Club, of London, with 
its devotees of both sexes. 

Extraordinary as is the Chicago Women’s 
Athletic Club, its promotion is due to one 
woman, Mrs, Paulina Harriette Lyon. When 
she privately suggested such a sumptuous 
centre for physical culture, the society ma- 
trons, though interested 
in the idea, withheld 
support from the seem- 
ingly expensive experi- 
ment. Seeking to fur- 
ther the project, she 
issued invitations for a 
meeting at the Audi- 
torium, and precisely 
thirteen women came to 
occupy the thou- 
sand chairs, one being 


Mrs. Philip D. Armour, 


one 


whose name afterward 
added prestige to the 
presidency. Undaunted 


in purpose, this woman 
of charming personali- 
ty collected the money 
necessary to equip the 
quarters; but, even af- 
ter its monogrammed 
doors were opened and 
leading names were en- 
rolled on the member- 
ship list, this “expen- 
sive experiment? at 
times survived only on 
borrowed breath, finan- 
cially speaking. The 
result, however, justified the periodic struggle. 
Ultimately the club was established on a 
sound basis, its resourceful manager (who 
comes from a family that does things, the late 
Dr. John Burroughs, president of first Chi- 
cago University, being her uncle, and John 
Burroughs, the naturalist, her cousin) inci- 
dentally winning for herself the reputation 
of “ promoter extraordinary.” 

When the club opened its rented doors, 


MRS. PHILIP 





President of ihe Chicago Women's Athletic 
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Mrs. Lyon declared it should some day own a 
finer club-house. She applied for a ten years’ 
life-insurance policy for $300,000, and ar- 
ranged with a Chicago banker to lend that 
amount with the policy as collateral, pre- 
miums to be paid from the club’s exchequer. 
With this sum as a stepping-stone, architect’s 
plans have been prepared for this twentieth- 
century palace of athletic sports, a $500,000 
fifteen-story structure on the same $100,000 
site. Something of its sumptuousness may 


be understood from the condensed descrip- 
tion. 


The four upper floors, with three mez- 
zanine sections exclu- 
sively reserved for the 
club, will include blos- 
som-bound porches — 
veritable hanging - gar- 
dens — where, overlook- 
ing the beautiful blue 
waters of Lake Michi- 
gan, refreshments may 
be served in the open in 
summer, and _ behind 
glass screens in winter; 
the fifty-foot swim- 
ming-pool of marble and 
mosaic is to be placed 
under an arched roof 
of glass open to the 
sky; squash-courts and 
solariums will be among 
the added delights; 
and suites for over- 
night occupancy of 
members will supply 
that convenience so de- 
voutly wished by many. 
The reservation of the 
eight lower floors for 
commercial purposes 
savors of wise provision 
in more ways than one, 
particularly if they be occupied, as is hoped, 
by husbands of club members. These mas- 
culine money-makers will be called upon to 
pay increased assessments for their wives in 
the luxurious days of the future, for the cost 
of membership, already the largest of any 
American woman’s club, will be increased 
to $150 initiation and $80 annually, to say 
nothing of proportionately high prices for 
meals and other service. 


D. ARMOUR, 
Club. 






































Paris, April 23, 1905. 
T may be true in the experience of the poet 
—man poet—that the saddest words of 
tongue or pen are “It might have been,” 
but any woman knows that the really truly 
saddest are “The cook is ill.” What the 
effect of this is upon life when the announce- 


ment falls in the midst of an American 
household in Paris I feel it a certain duty 
to relate, inasmuch as, having previously 


taken the public into my confidence concern- 
ing the joy resulting from the possession of 
a bonne a tout faire, instantly a number of 
American housewives wrote to me from the 
United States inquiring details of the cost 
of living in Paris, with a view to transplant- 
ing their families here, in order that they, 
too, might have a bonne a tout faire and be 
happy ever after. 

The bonne a tout faire was taken in the 
usual way. She entered my room at a 
quarter to seven in the morning, and pro- 
ceeded to march to the window. By a glim- 
mering light, through eyes still half asleep, 
I discerned that her shoulders and neck were 
muffed in a large and a Paris 
funeral moves gayly by comparison with the 
floor. After opening 
the blinds upon one of the cold, gray, rainy 
days which often mock the gladness of 
springtime in Paris, she described the largest, 
longest, saddest possible curve in passing on 
to the next chamber. She had said nothing, 
but words were superfluous, and in the bit- 
terness of my heart I groaned aloud, “ Mon 
Dieu! Camille is ill.” There followed at 
first the experience common to the situation 
everywhere—there was on my part the same 
heroic exercise of a spirit of cheerfulness big 
as the house and empty as my hope in life, 
and on the part of Camille there was the 
same persistent parade of voiceless, subdued, 
but still perfectly awful agony. Finally I 
could bear it no longer, and I asked, “ Ca- 
mille, qu’avez vous?” That was the begin- 
ning of the end. She was suffering every- 


shawl, 


way she got over the 


thing leading up to and involving a fatal 
attack of grippe, and what 
in the category of human 
scheduled to have as 
be time to come 


else remained 
ills she was 
soon as there would 
down with them. I 
knew perfectly well that nobody — not 
even a French woman—could be as sick 
as she described and still have breath to go 
into full particulars. However, to be on the 
safe side of charity, I sent for the doctor, 
after installing her in a rocking-chair in the 
salle-d-manger, and then—and then I went 
into the kitchen! 

My Paris kitchen on a cold damp day is 
full of more different kinds of misery and 
destruction than one would believe could pos- 
sibly be assembled in so small a space. From 
the point of view of economy, it is a marvel; 
I could entrance any American Woman’s Do- 
mestic Science Club with a story of its merits, 
and it is not without honorable and glittering 
associations with art, for besides being won- 
derfully arranged with respect to the labor to 
be done there, the innate, indispensable 
coquetry of the Frenchwoman’s nature is 
able to invest this Darkest Africa of the do- 
mestic sphere with positive, if superficial, 
charm. There are chic window-curtains, gay, 
dazzling tiles, and the cooking utensils of 
copper, polished to the highest degree, are so 
distributed over the walls that, behold! 
under the magic touch of the Parisian 
bonne, saucepans and frying-pans embody a 
certain cachet. Nevertheless, there exist 
here conditions and effects which nearly kill 
the American housewife. For one thing, the 
kitchen is absolutely cut off from out-of- 
doors. Everything which in the United 
States occupies commonly a large back yard 
is stowed away within its four snug walls; 
coal, wood, ash-can, boitte aux ordures, and all 
food-supplies are disposed here on terms of 
intimacy revolting to the American domestic 
conscience, exacting sanitation, hygiene, 
cleanliness, sweetness, and, above all, roomi- 
ness, for the proper discharge of kitchen 
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functions. I am forbidden, by the terms of 
my ¢ontract with my landlord, to expose so 
much as a dish-towel in the kitchen window, 
and as for shaking anything out the window, 
that is also forbidden, and since the garde- 
manger containing my food-supplies opens 
outside through a wire screen just under the 
window, I would naturally scruple about do- 
ing it, anyhow. Add to the miseries I have 
deseribed others: there is never any 
heat in a Paris kitehen in the morning—the 
petit déjeuner all through the winter is pre- 
pared on a small gas cooking-range; the floor 
is paved w:th brick, and over this morgue- 
like surface the wind, blowing in from the 
garde-manger, whistles merrily around one’s 
shivering frame; furthermore, there is no 
My first experience of dish-wash- 
ing in a French kitchen is, I hope and pray, 
my last. I had exceedingly severe 
Camille for breaking dishes. I had 
not stood, so to speak, in her shoes at the évier 


these 


hot water. 


been 
upon 


fifteen minutes before my severity on this 


score was changed to a sort of reverent 
wonder that anything breakable had ever 
gone unbroken here. The évier—“sink” 


—of my Paris kitchen is of stone, and some- 
thing less than a yard square in size. It is 
placed in a corner, and to the left is a table, 
also something less than a yard square, with 
This 


table is the sole place provided as an acces- 


the coal-range adjoining it on one side. 


sory to the stone “sink” in washing dishes, 
and as it is permanently occupied with the 
gas cooking-range having the usual pro- 
jecting keys and legs, and is, moreover, tiled 
with beautiful blue and white, hard, slippery 
tiles, as a first aid to dish-breaking it is one 
of the neatest devices that can possibly be 
imagined. One could almost believe that this 
is put in by the man who sells dishes, and 
that the maid, for her complicity in the ar- 
rangement, receives from him the usual sou 
on the frane for every dish destroyed. 
Concerning the sou on the franc, this hap- 
pened to be operating as quite the most fatal 
feature of Camille’s illness. Before begin- 
ning housekeeping in Paris I had been in- 
formed of the practice prevailing here where- 
by the servant receives a sou on every franc 
expended for household supplies. I had 
strictly forbidden the application of this 
practice to my household affairs, and all went 
well, apparently, so long as I remained more 
or less ignorant of prices and conditions gov- 
erning domestic economy in Paris. But 
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there came a day a few months ago when I 
realized that while the .demands of my 
family were diminished consequent upon a 
reduced number of persons in the household, 
the cost of food constantly increased, until 
finally I was spending twice as much as 
formerly. Suspecting that the sou on the 
frane was to account for this, I assumed the 
role of Sherlock Holmes in my own kitchen, 
with the result that I soon had positive proof 
that Camille, by her manner of purchasing 
for the household, was gaining each month a 
sum more than doubling her wages. The 
custom of having the cook do the buying for 
the household is more firmly established 
than the Republic in France, and the means 
by which she may dispose of one’s supplies are 
very curiously embraced in the business sys- 
tem. The fournisseurs in the neighborhood 
not only give the girl five per cent. on all she 
buys, but they will buy back from her at 
wholesale rates all the foodstuffs that she 
chooses to sell. The Paris bonne a tout faire 
is so enabled to enrich herself both going to 
and coming from market—faire dancer l’anse 
du panier (make the handle of the basket 
dance) is the classic phrase applied to the 


practice. 
When I learned how gayly Camille was 
making the handle of my market-basket 


dance, I did not discharge her; I simply said, 
“Camille, I am wiser than I used to be, and 
I will now personally attend to the buying 
for the house, with the assistance of Ma- 
demoiselle Eve, the institutrice.” “ Trés-bien, 
madame,” was all the reply I got until sev- 
eral days later, when I received a four-page 
letter from the aunt of Camille, who in- 
formed me that my fournisseurs had written 
to her that Camille was no longer happy in 
my employ because I had forbidden her the 
sou on the frane and had put the institutrice 
in charge of the marketing; the institutrice, 
she said, is for the children, not for the pof- 
au-feu, and the sou sur le franc, she wished 
me to understand, is the right of the cuisi- 
niére. She hoped, while presenting to me the 
assurance of her most distinguished con- 
sideration, that I would see the wisdom of 
restoring Camille instantly to her rights, and 
in case I persisted in the error of my present 
ways she, her guardian, would be compelled 
to take Camille off. 

To know that the butcher, the baker, the 
grocer, in the neighborhood—my fournisseurs 
—were intervening in the affairs of my house- 
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That such 
was the case, however, was clearly evidenced 
in their conduct toward the institutrice when 
she ordered my daily supplies, which, be it 
understood, by virtue of my personal direc- 
tion, amounted to about half the quantity 
that Camille had been in the habit of pur- 
chasing. In particular the butcher strove 
by every possible discourage 
Mademoiselle Eve from doing the market- 
ing, and he never failed each day to send 
by her to Camille the percentage upon my 


hold gave me queer sensations. 


means to 


purchases, this, too, in spite of my explicit 
orders to the contrary. The very day that 
Camille fell ill I had fixed as the day that I 


would “give her notice,” but much as she 
might have deserved the shock of finding 


herself in the street, and plump as her bas 
de laine might be with hard cash purloined 
from my accounts, to “ give notice” to a girl 
even half-sick seemed to me rather un-Chris- 
tian, so, instead, I finally let her retire to 
her room, au sixiéme, while I went on with 
her work in the kitchen, my sense of being 
the centre of a labor conspiracy deepening 


constantly. The part that the concierge 
played in the plot against me was especially 
disconcerting, for such are the unlimited 


powers of the concierge over one’s household 
in Paris, that he and the cook constitute an 
overwhelming, an appalling majority. 

The concierge had long been the devoted 
friend of Camille. How much their mutual 
relation to my coal-supply in the cellar ex- 
plained their close friendship I have not dis- 
covered, but the seriousness of his regard 
for her I experienced as I was trying to get 
breakfast the first morning after Camille 
fell ill. He appeared at the kitchen door with 
the coal which it is his daily practice to 
“mount.” The soul of politeness, under or- 
dinary circumstances, he would rather die, or 
even lose ten centimes, than be guilty of the 
least breach of etiquette; but this morning 
my “ Bon jour, monsieur” fell upon deaf ears 
and with a wooden expression of deep grief, 
mingled with a certain air of reproach that 
vibrated with sentiments of Labor vs. Capi- 
tal—such an expression as an undertaker on 
a strike would likely assume—he said in 
hushed, sad, oh! so aceusing tones, “ Com- 
ment va Camille?” It was exactly seven 
o'clock in the morning. I was risking my 
very soul trying to make Paris coffee in a 
French coffee-pot when I am familiar only 
with a Wisconsin method of making Ameri- 
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can coffee in an American coffee-pot, and 
there were my lawful husband and three 
hungry, helpless boys to whom I must give 
breakfast with my own hands before eight 
o'clock. It had, therefore, really not entered 
my head to climb four flights of stairs the 
instant I was out of bed in order to know 
how Camille was going or whether she was 
going at all. This fact I conveyed brusquely 
to the concierge, employing the most irregu- 
lar verbs at my command; he made no reply, 
but deposited his coal, and with it an even 
heavier impression in my mind that the 
labor element of all Paris was allied against 
me because I had deprived Camille of the sou 
on the france, thereby causing her to 
cold in her chest. 

The recital of all the experience I had in 
consequence of my Paris bonne falling ill 
would fill the space of something like the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; I must add here 
no more than a hint of how my sorrow was 
turned to joy, even to glory, in the end. 

When, encouraged by the doctor, I finally 
“gave notice” to Camille, paying her accord- 
ing to the full requirements of French law 
and firmly insisting that she take a carriage 
at her own expense and depart immediately 
from my abode, I felt that with that rude 
shock to the laboring and business commu- 
nity, I should doubtless be compelled by 
force of public opinion to return to the 
United States if I expected ever to have 
another maid or any more food-supplies in 
this life. But, no! Le Roi est mort: vive 
le Roi! With the departure of Camille was 
I not left for the moment alone in control 
of my own pocketbook? and _ behold, the 
mantle of her glory, the sceptre of her power, 
accordingly descended upon me. The con- 
cierge himself was the first to do me homage. 
He came forward with honeyed words, offer- 
ing his services to secure me a successor to 
Camille or to do anything else it might 
please me to command—he was “ entirely 
at the disposition of madame.” Then when, 
the next day, I took on a new bonne a tout 
faire, and, following the advice of an experi- 
enced French housekeeper, I changed all my 
fournisseurs, there appeared a procession of 
diseconsolate, importuning anciens fournis- 
seurs at my back door, begging to know why 
all was so suddenly at an end between us, 
and assuring me that if I would only come 
back to them everything would be forgiven 
and we should be happy together as before. 
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F all the world loves a lover, so, 
surely, do all women love wed- 
ding clothes and trousseaux, 
and the expectant bride is never 
at a loss for interested friends to 
help her choose her trousseau. 
First and foremost in interest is 
the wedding-gown, and, after all, 
too much care and thought cannot 
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B.ouse for a bride to wear with her going-away gown; 
gray or tan to match the gown, of either mousseline or 
crépe de Chine; cream guipure trimmings. 


be employed in the fashioning thereof. 
White satin and point lace are indissol- 
ubly connected with the brides who are 
the heroines in literature, but in mun- 
dane every-day life the bride of to-day 

often chooses other materials in prefer- 
LITTLE GIRL’S BRIDESMAID’sS FROCK of fine em- 


broidered mull; ribbons are run through the shirring ence. 
each side of the neck and hang in long ends. White satin is, however, the ideal 
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Gown for bride’s mother ; coat of puce-color faille with full plain skirt of a pale shade of puce. 
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Bxipe’s GoInG-AWAY Gown of an almost invisible check in gray or tan; revers and cuffs of white. 
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wedding - gown in 
many respects. If, 
as should be, a soft 
quality is chosen, 
the lines of the 
figure can be best 
displayed, and a 
good fit and most 
graceful hang be 
obtained with little 
trouble, soft satin 
falls into such 
graceful folds. Silk 
is immensely fash- 
ionable, and many 
most charming wed- 
ding-gowns are 
made of white silk, 
while white chiffon, 
white crépe de 
Chine, and white 
lace are also con- 
sidered very smart. 

The princesse 
model is always a 
favorite one to 
choose, and, now 
that it is in fash- 
ion to have the 
front of the 
waist draped, 
it is far more 
becoming. 
No trimming 
is necessary on 
either silk 
or satin—that 
is, on the skirt, 
—while a lace 
yoke and dain- 
ty, cobwebby 
lace ruffles on the 
sleeves are all-suf- 
ficient. If a more 
elaborate effect is 
. desired, then an em- 
BripesMarp’s Gown of palest straw-color mousseline and lace. broidered design 
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worked out in 
silk with seed 
pearls or rhine- 
stones is effective 
on a wide band 
around the hem 
of the skirt, but 
somehow the plain, 
rather severe style 
that relies only 
upon the beauty 
of the material 
and the graceful 
folds seems smart- 
er and more at- 
tractive. 

Pleated white 
chiffon wedding- 
gowns are charm- 
ingly soft in ef- 
fect, and for a 
midsummer wedding 
there can be nothing 
daintier, while the same 
gown covered with 
flounces of lace is ex- 
quisitely soft in effect 
and finish. Sheer white 
organdie and silk mull 
are used also for summer 
wedding-gowns with most 
satisfactory results. In 
fact, as has been said, al- 
most any white material 
is thought possible. 

An _ excellent fashion 
that is quite popular is 
the gown made short and 
with the long court train 
of satin. The gown it- 
self may be of satin or 
lace, and is more useful 
afterwards than the long 
princesse style made all of 
satin. The long train to 


shows this year a _ @® 
decided modifica- 
tion, and _ while 
much longer than 
any other skirt, is 
not so exaggerated 
as a year ago. 
Tulle veils are 
more generally 
becoming than 
lace ones, and 
when the lace is 
used the greatest 
eare should be 
taken to have the 
hair arranged 
high, so that the 
lace may rest 
upon it and not 
press too closely 
to the head, giv- 
ing the ef- 
fect of a 
lace cap, 
which is so 
unbecom- 





















































the skirt of the con- Wl 


ventional wedding - gown BRIDESMAID’s Gown of sheer white all-over embroidery. 
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HE summer wardrobe of the 
young girl is to-day an in- 
tricate question to solve. 
She must be attractively and be- 
comingly gowned, her clothes must 
have the same smart appearance 
as those of her older sister, there 
must be the same finish in every 
detail, while in order to keep her 
v always looking up to date there 
must be a number of gowns. At 
the same time com- 
paratively little mon- 
ey should be used. 
Fortunately, there 
is not nearly so much 
difficulty in choosing 
becoming colors when 
the complexion is 
fresh and when there 
is the beauty of 
youth. Fashions for 
young girls are still 
practical in the fact 
that the more expen- 
sive materials are not 
at all necessary. A 
ten-cent muslin, 
provided it be 
fine, is consider- 
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ed quite good 
enough even for 
an afternoon 
frock, while 
overelaboration 
of trimming is in 
very bad taste. Con- 
sequently the young 
girl of the moment 
can have a greater 
variety in her ward- 
robe than can the 
older woman to 
whom cheaper ma- 














Girw’s press of dark tan piqué and white piqué with red dots; tiny terials an d too 
white plissée muslin frills edging the bands of piqué; leather belt. severe frocks are 







































































GOWNS FOR YOUNG GIRLS 












































absolutely forbidden. This sea- 
son there are, if possible, more 
attractive fabrics than in other 
years to choose from. In all the 
inexpensive varieties, color and 
design are good, and especially 
among the marked-down patterns 












GRADUATING-GOWN of any preferred soft 
white material; satin belt and bows 


of last year there are often 
great bargains to be found 
which are as attractive as the 
designs of the present mo- 
ment. 

GRADUATING Gown of white mousseline de soie with The graduating gown is 


lace flounces and narrow white satin ribbon considered one of the most 
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important in a schoolgirl’s 
outfit, and it is by no means 
senseless vanity that makes 
a girl take so much trouble 
and spend so much time and 
thought on the gown she is 
to wear the day she gradu- 
ates from school. 

White is the color to 
choose, but the material is 
left to the discretion of the 

wearer or to the de- 

cision of the class. 

It should be some 
thin fabric, not nec- 
essarily expen- 
sive, and should 
™) be made up 
after some 
model that is 
universally becom- 
ing, for, as a rule, 
the girls in a class 
prefer to be dressed 
alike, or, at all 
events, to have the 
gowns made on much 
the same lines, so 
that there shall be no 
striking contrast. 
Organdie, lawn, silk 
mull, chiffon, and, in 
fact, all the thin 
white materials, are 
fashionable for 
graduating gowns, 
the question of the 
trimming being de- 
cided by each person, 
and lace or em- 
broidery being used. 
Lace on thin ma- 
terials, particularly 
when used in entre- 
deux (that is, with 
the material cut 
away underneath) is 

Snort Gown of striped linen or piqué inlet with bands of embroidery or lace, the most effective 
the skirt and waist cut in overlapped pieces. trimming, but it nec- 
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essarily adds to 
the expense of 
making. There 
are a number of 
effective designs 
this season for 
thin muslin 
gowns where there 
is no necessity to 
use the lace. The 
ruffies or flounces 
are finished with 
narrow tucks, or 
the skirt is made 
in gathers or 
pleats. Rows of 
tucks in place of 
the lace are fash- 
ionable, but if 
made by machine 
care must be 
taken that good 
work is done. 
Coarse machine 
stitching is not 
nearly so smart 
as lace insertion 
would be, and if 
the work be done 
by hand the cost 
is as great as if 
the lace were 
used. 
Exaggeratedly 
long skirts are 
out of fashion; 
the round = skirt 
with just a little 
train is consider- 
ed the smartest 
length and style, 
but there must be 
plenty of flare 
around the foot, 
and the skirt 
must be very 
carefully cut so 
that while it does 
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WHITE LINEN TAILOR-MADE GOWN with colored vest and cuffs; pearl buttons and 


not add to the size white stitching on the lapping forms of the skirt and waist. 
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of the figure around the hips, there will be 
plenty of material directly in the centre 


of the back. There may be three rows of 


ruching or pleating on the skirt, there may 
be a wide shaped flounce, there may be 
side pleats, box pleats, or gathers, or the 
skirt may fall straight to the hem and be 
finished with a band of lace insertion. 
The flounce may have a few tucks and a 
lace ruffle, or there may be bands of lace. 
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GRADUATING GOWN of soft mull, with shirring in little headings 
for the only trimming; princesse effect. 











SILK MULL GRADUATING Gown with full- 
ness shirred on cords, with ribbon bows. 


But the effect of the skirt must 
be that of being wide around the 
foot, and of standing well out 
from the figure. 

Extremely graceful and 
girlish are the waists in the new 
gowns, and the large sleeves are, 
as a rule, becoming, for they 
give a desirable breadth across 
the shoulders. 
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N sharp contrast to the intricate 
elaborate costumes that are con- 
sidered so smart this season, 
there are many that are exaggera- 
\) tedly simple, almost severe in out- 
N4 line and design. To the woman 
Y whose limit of expenditure for 
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WHITE LAWN BLOoUSe wilh bias bands and feather- 
stitching ; to be worn over colored slips. 


dress must be carefully consid- 
pes= ered, both extremes seem equally 

hopeless at first glance—and to be 
able to accomplish any fashionable re- 
sult with home dressmaking seems 
an impossible task. Fortunately the 
second glance discovers possibilities, 
Levven quns's cote ef dhuiaines o tele de while at the third glance simple lines 
soie and eyelet embroidery hidden beneath a mass of trimming 
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come to light, and gradu- “)) 
ally the whole mystery is y, 

unravelled and the prob- V 


lem is solved. ¢ 
The pleated skirt and ‘> 

long coat of the fash- « 

ionable street costume 


should not be rashly Y 
undertaken, for its very \ 
simplicity makes every | 
defect visible; but a good 
pattern will prove a re- re) 
liable background to ; 
7. Q 
work upon, and if there U 
be a tailor at hand who (? 


understands pressing and 
finishing of seams, very JJ 
good results can be obtained 


even by the amateur dress- 4 
maker. te) 
One great trouble with % 
all amateur work is that too % 
much economy is practised a5 
at the outset of home dress- 0 


making.. Good patterns 
must be bought, the most ro 
careful fitting, even though 





it seems an endless task, is 
absolutely necessary, while | 
there must be at hand all 
such essentials as sharp | 9 
scissors, crinoline, whale- ’ 


bones, seam binding, and VU 

















good linings, ete., in order { 

to secure the finished ap- \9 
pearance marking the dif- e) 
ference between amateur and pro ‘ 
fessional work. bod 
This season’s tailor gowns, with m 
a 


the exception of the model just / 
described, are much easier for \ 
home dressmaking than usual. . 
The short coats have much more ry 
the dressmaker’s than the tailor’s 
finish about them, while the quan- 


i —— tities of trimming permitted hide 
) AROS many defects of cut and fit. The 

newest styles in the short jackets 
- ELDERLY WOMAN’S MORNING GOWN of white surah with are a aus between shoulder-cape 
‘ black dots; black lace and ribbons and buttons and jacket, and can easily be 
\y 
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Younc Girw’s Gown of light-weight corduroy and cloth of the same shade ; metal ball buttons to correspond. 
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made from a _ pattern, while 
every stitch of fine hand-work 
will show to the greatest ad- 
vantage. .lust now a clever 
needlewoman has much more 
opportunity than usual to dis- 
play her talent. 

Taffeta and veiling gowns 
are apparently to be within 
the reach of every woman who } 
can afford even a small amount “ 
for her summer wardrobe. ey 
The department shops are filled \ 
with most attractive models of C/ 


gowns in both these materials, - 
and the prices asked are sur- 

prisingly low in comparison 

with the prices demanded by " 
private dressmakers. But it is is 
possible to make most attract- yo 
ive veiling and taffeta gowns 4 
at home in this season’s styles, A 


and at a cost that is within the 
limits of a very moderate dress \\ 
allowance, 7) 

The distinction between the ¢ 
gown that has skirt and waist dp 
of the same material, and the 
regular shirt-waist gown is not | 
easily discernible, but the for- 
mer is always on more finished {| 
lines, as it were, while the latter 
is, or should be, very simple in OV 
detail, and made without 3 
lining, on the same order of \y 
garment as the original shirt- 
waist. 

Taffeta silks, plain and, 
changeable, are more fashiona- // 
ble this season than are the | 
figured foulards. They are to \ 
be had in a softer, lighter tex- ‘ 
ture than ever, but under the 
best of circumstances they do 
not make such cool gowns for 
summer as do foulards, so for 
that reason the purchase of a 
foulard is quite a wise thing. 

f Mixup gray summer wool goods trimmed with bands of here never were so many dif- 
darker gray cloth; white piqué vest and lower sleeves. ferent colorings and designs. 
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> By doserxmeGremer 


ROBABLY hostess would think of 
entertaining in the city in June, but 
the country with and 
daisies to delight her eyes, and strawberries 
to charm her palate, the idea at once occurs 
to her to have a little luncheon or two, just 
to mark these sunny days. 

The gardens this month are full of the 
lovely old-fashioned yellow roses too seldom 


no 


onee in roses 


seen on our tables; the hostess can do no bet- 
ter than to arrange a centrepiece for one 
luncheon of a mass of these roses in a low 





GOLDEN MOUSSE WITH YELLOW ROSES. 
bowl on lace over yellow silk, to accent the 
color. As artificial light is never permissible 
in June, she must trust to other things than 
candles for further use of the yellow. Place- 
cards may be painted with loose rose petals; 
yellow china may be sparingly put 
here and there, and yellow bonbons 
may be in the small dishes. Yellow- 
banded plates may be upon the table 
for the first course at least, and the 
golden mousse with yellow roses sug- 
gested for the second menu may be 
served for the final course. 

While pond-lilies are not new, they 
are always pretty for a summer 
luncheon, especially if put in a very 
flat dish on a large mirror, with 
closed buds laid on the glass here and 
there, and an edge of the green leaves. 
With these flowers one may also have some 
of the new opalescent glass which comes in 
the shape of lotus flowers, buds, and leaves, 





which can be utilized in many ways on the 
table. Cards may be painted to represent 
lily buds or leaves, and a course may be in- 
troduced in which a 
in real lilies, or in paper copies of them, most 
cleverly made. Of course green and white 
china must be used with this decoration, and 


white cream is served 


green candies and nuts, or green crystallized 
fruits. 

If the day is warm it is well to have a 
menu made up in part of cold dishes: 


Strawberries in little pots. 


Iced bouillon with brown-bread and butter 
strips. 
Cold filet of fish with sauce tartare; sliced 


cucumbers. 

Egg terrapin in green peppers. 
Jellied chicken with asparagus, mushrooms, 
and pease. 

Tomato roses, with frozen cheese and wafers. 
Coupe Orientale; angels’ food. 

Cr iffee. 
the strawberries in small red earth- 
enware pots, each covered with a fresh green 
strawberry leaf, and pass powdered sugar. 
The pots should stand on small plates laid 
on place-plates when the guests come to the 
table, with finger-bowls just above the cover. 


Serve 





TOMATO ROSES 


FOR A SALAD. 


For the soup, make a strong clear beef 
bouillon and with salt, cayenne, 
lemon juice, and sherry; strain, and set with 
a very little gelatine, about a teaspoonful 


season 
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CHICKEN JELLIED 


to a pint, so that 
form; in 


it will merely hold its 
serving, chill your bouillon-cups 
well and fill with the jelly broken into bits; 
pass strips of Boston brown bread and butter 
with this. 

Get halibut for the fish course if you can, 
but any firm white fish will do. Cut into 
even pieces of oblong shape and tie each in 
a bit of cheese-cloth and dip in flour. Make 


a court bouillon by adding salt, vinegar, 


pepper, and a few cloves to the water in 
which the fish is to be boiled until it is 
highly flavored, and slowly cook the fish 
twenty minutes. Remove from the cheese- 


cloth and spread on a platter and sprinkle 
while hot with French dressing. Then chill, 
and on serving spread each piece with sauce 
tartare; pass with it sliced cucumbers, 
dressed. 

Have a hot course next, by way of variety. 
Boil hard six eggs and eut into bits, and add 
Cook till thick one 
cup of cream with the beaten yolks of 
two Drop in 
and let all boil up 
Add a large table- 
spoonful of sherry and take from the 
fire. Heat green peppers after re- 
moving the seeds, and fill with the eggs, 
serving on small, individual hot plates. 

For the main dish, cut up a good- 
sized chicken, and simmer in just wa- 
ter enough to cover it until the meat 
drops from the temove the 
chicken and take off all the meat in 
strips as far as possible, and arrange 
with seasoning in a mould, light and 
dark alternating. Boil down the broth 


six olives, chopped fine. 
eggs, salt, and cayenne. 


the eggs and olives 
gently only once, 


bones. 
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ones slightly cooked and 
seasoned. Have all the 
vegetables very cold, and 
sprinkled lightly with a 
French dressing. 

Follow this course with 
this pretty salad: Select 
round, smooth tomatoes; 
peel and chill. Turn stem 
end down and with a 
sharp knife cut through 
each to form five petals, being careful not 
to cut into the bottom round. Fill with stiff 
mayonnaise, and arrange on a bed of white 
lettuce hearts, with slices of pimolas mixed 
with them, Serve half-frozen cream cheese 
and wafers with these. 

For the last course have this delicious 
coupe Orientale: In the bottom of tall glasses 
put some tiny field strawberries mixed with 
red raspberries and sugar. Over them put 
a rounded spoonful of vanilla ice-cream, and 
by its side one of red raspberry ice. Cover 
all with a pyramid of whipped cream dotted 
with raspberries. Angels’ food is nice with 
this, or a fresh sponge-cake broken, not cut, 
into square pieces. The hot coffee which 
comes last should, if possible, be passed on 
the porch, not in the house. 

This luncheon may be varied by substitu- 
ting cold roasted squab without stuffing for 
the course of chicken, with the same vegeta- 
bles, asparagus, pease, and mushrooms. 








till you have a scant pint, mix with a 
teaspoonful of gelatine and pour over 
the chicken. Let it stand twenty-four 
hours and then slice. Arrange on a platter 
and surround with alternate heaps of cooked 
and drained pease, asparagus, and mush- 
rooms, either fresh ones sauté, or the canned 


OLD AND NEW GLASS DECANTERS. 
A pleasant and cooling drink to offer 
throughout the meal is a fruit lemonade, 


colored with red raspberries and strained, 
with bits of pineapple, sliced strawberries, 








JUNE 


and a few raspberries floating in it, served 
from a glass pitcher which has in its mouth 
a bunch of mint dipped first in slightly 
beaten egg white and then in powdered sugar. 

For those who wish something different 
from this, a hot luncheon with quite different 
decorations may be arranged. In the centre 
of the table put a bowl of maidenhair ferns, 
and all around the table lay a daisy chain, 
but lightly woven, just 
above the covers, and in 
and out among the small 
dishes. With this the 
place-cards may be made 
to represent 
and 


open daisies 
nuts, and 
pale green candies may be 


pistache 


used by way of added 
color. 

Strawberries. 
Cream of spinach soup, 


with whipped cream. 


Radishes, olives, salted 
nuts. 
Soft-shell crabs with tartare butter. 


and carrots in 
peppers. 
Fried spring chicken; new pease; tiny whole 
potatoes, browned; hot rolls. 
Cucumber salad; cream cheese; wafers. 


Creamed cauliflower green 


Golden mousse; cakes. 
Coffee. 
Have the strawberries on the table at the 


beginning of the meal, on small plates laid 
on the place-plates, with finger-bowls above. 
Put a pyramid of sugar in the middle of 
each plate, and the largest berries obtainable 
all around, hulls out; it gives a pretty effect 
to lay fresh green strawberry leaves under 
the circle of fruit. 

For the soup, chop and cook a quart of 
spinach, add a quart of thin cream, simmer 
a few moments and strain; thicken slightly 
and season with salt and cayenne, and strain 
again into hot cups. Put a little whipped 
cream on each, and serve with hot wafers. 
Many persons think a slice of onion cooked 
with the spinach improves the flavor of this 
soup. 

Dip the crabs in crumbs, beaten egg, and 
crumbs again, and fry in deep fat. Serve 
on toast which has been dipped in melted 
butter, and pass cucumbers with French 
dressing. A good tartare sauce, the mix- 
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ture of onion, chives, and capers, put into 
creamed butter, afterwards to be chilled and 
sliced, and a plain mayonnaise with a tea- 
spoonful of cornstarch added are all good 
with crabs. If you cannot get any shell-fish 
have a simple creamed fish served in small 
dishes, and add to a quart of it a large cup of 
chopped almonds; a curious but excellent 
idea. 





GLASS IN LOTUS SHAPES. 

For the simple entrée, fill hot pepper shells 
with flowerets of cauliflower, creamed and 
mixed with tiny bits of cooked carrots. After 
this have spring chicken, fried or panned, 
and little new potatoes, scraped and cooked 
by dropping them into hot deep fat till 
brown, with new pease, stiffly creamed. 

For the salad, slice four cucumbers and 
just cover with water; add a slice of onion, 
mineed, salt, cayenne, and a little lemon 
juice; simmer five minutes, add a small table- 
spoonful of gelatine, and cool; add a cup 
of English walnuts, and put all on_ ice. 
When ready to serve, break into bits and lay 
on a bed of lettuce hearts, and add a little 
stiff mayonnaise, being careful let 
the dish look mussy. 


not to 


For the golden mousse, cook a cup of sugar 
with a small half-cup of water five minutes; 
beat the yolks of six eggs very light, slowly 
beat in the syrup, and cook over water till 
it coats the spoon. Strain and. add a pint 
of stiffly whipped cream and vanilla. Put 
into a round mould and bury in ice and salt 
five hours. Turn out on a round platter and 
fill the centre with whipped cream, and if 
your table is decorated with yellow roses, lay 
a cluster of these by the yellow mousse. 

This dish must be made very early in the 
morning, as its freezing cannot be hurried, 
but it is worth some trouble. 
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CHILD should never be forced to sit 
A up at too early an age. Many chil- 

dren at two months will sit up with 
little assistance, but it is not well to 
allow it. In fact, many children at six months 
or even older ought not to be allowed to sit 
upright unless some support is given to the 


very 


back. While there are many children who sit 
firmly at this age, there are as many more 


who after they have been in an upright po- 
sition for a while gradually bend over toward 


the front, the head hanging forward. In this 
position they will perhaps stay for a long 
time. This ought not to be allowed. The 
reason for this bending forward is that the 
muscular tissues of the back are not strong 
enough to support the child for any length 


of time: he 
as it were, 


becomes tired and leans forward, 
on the This position is 
if it be after day the 
spine becomes slightly curved, and often there 
results a very decided curvature which is 
hard to overcome. While is not well for 
a child to remain in a recumbent position 
all of the time, he should be led gradually 
to sit up with a pillow or an arm for sup- 
port. When the mother busy 
has to be nurse as well as attend to numerous 
household duties, an ordinary clothes-basket 
will be found most helpful to her. The 
can be neatly dressed with a simple 
muslin valance, and a soft 
blanket covered with a small sheet 
placed in the bottom of the basket, with a 
soft small pillow for the back. In this the 
child can lie flat with an afghan or small 
blanket for and take his 
with the pillow for support he can lie in a 
semi-upright position, and as he grows older 
will grasp the sides of the basket and sit up- 
right until he is tired, and then will lie back 
on his pillow again; as he begins to sit up 
some one take a look at 
him and, if he falls or leans forward, gently 
put him back on his pillow. This arrange 


abdomen. 


not good: allowed day 


is a one, and 


sides 
white 
folded 


may be 


pad or 


covering, naps, or 


should oceasionally 
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ment is far better than bolstering the baby 
up on a large bed where he rolls about, with 
danger of eventually falling off on the floor, 
or laying him in the crib, with the chance of 
rolling and striking against the hard sides. 

Children usually begin to stand on their 
feet about the tenth month, and with assist- 
ance take a step or two. By the twelfth 
month they learn to take a few steps alone, 
and two months later run about. This, how- 
ever, depends a great deal on the child’s 
strength, which in turn is gauged by the nu- 
trition; children nourished by patent foods 
are usually far behind the healthy breast-fed 
infant. It is the muscular, not the fat chil- 
dren, who are the most forward in this re- 
spect. Do not urge the child to stand on his 
feet, nor encourage walking too soon; let the 
child follow his own impulse. The majority 
of children are ambitious in this respect, and 
just as they feel the muscles and 
bones strong enough to bear their weight 
they will surely make the effort. If urged 
while the bones are soft, bowed-legs are the 
result. Children who are slow to walk are 
generally late in teething, too. Ordinarily 
the healthy breast-fed infant will commence 
to cut his teeth at six months, and in some 
cases a trifle earlier; children brought up on 
patent foods are often as late as the twelfth 
or fourteenth month. The reason for this 
difference is that some of these foods do not 
nourish the bone matter, or, in other words, do 
not contain the bone-making elements to such 
a degree as the mother’s milk. 

Teething infants are usually more or less 
disturbed during the teething period, and the 
following suggestions should help the child 
and save the mother some care and anxiety. 
If the child is restless and feverish when cut- 
ting teeth, always reduce the food a little. 
It is better to reduce the strength rather than 
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to cut down the quantity. Children usually 
drool considerably and are thirsty at these 
periods, and water should be given freely 
between meals. If the child drools enough 
to keep bib and dress wet, line the bib with 
rubber tissue or a prepared white cotton 
cloth, which is water-proof, and can be pro- 
cured at most drug-stores where surgical sup- 
plies are kept. This is important in order to 
prevent colds, especially in winter. Do not 
give the infant hard things to bite on; con- 
stant biting and chewing on a hard, non- 
resisting substance will cause the gums to 
harden and toughen, making it much harder 
for the teeth to force their way up to the 
surface. A soft rubber ring or anything of 
that nature which has about the resistance of 
the fingers is much better. When the gums 
are swollen and red and the teeth showing be- 
neath the skin, the child worrying and fret- 
ting, it will afford much relief to the child if 
the teeth are helped to come through. Do 
this by taking the end of a clean towel or a 
bit of clean gauze and rubbing the gums 
until they bleed. If at the first rubbing the 
tooth does not show itself, the bleeding re- 
lieves the tension, and the child will be more 
comfortable. 

A nursery medicine-chest is to my mind an 
When medicine is 
at hand, and so easy to get at, there is great 
temptation to give it. 


unsafe thing to possess. 


The habit of giving 
medicine or drugs without the advice of a 
physician is a bac one, and in many instances 
a dangerous one. Most drugs are more or 
nauseating, especially to an _ infant’s 
stomach; they seriously upset the digestion, 
and as the child is nourished and gains 
strength through the ability of the stomach 
to digest food, if this organ is crippled and 
rendered unfit to perform its function you 
are likely to lose the child. Why not try sim- 
ple remedies for the little ailments of chil- 
dren, and let drugs which might prove dan- 
gerous alone? For instance, if the baby has 
a cough and there is a wheezing in his chest, 
do not neglect it. 


less 


Act at once; not, however, 
by giving medicines (most cough medicines 
contain nauseating ingredients), but by a 
simpler and more efficacious treatment. If 
there is a constant dry, hacking cough, it is 
usually caused by inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the throat, this irritation often 
extending to the lungs. In such cases nothing 
gives relief so quickly and surely as in- 
haling steam, This may be administered in 
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several ways,—first, the child can be held at a 
short distance from the steaming spout of a 
teakettle, for ten or fifteen minutes, but not 
near enough to scald the child. Let him 
breathe in fully the warm steam; this is a 
very simple method, but most effectual. 

Another way to use steam is by means 
of a croup-kettle. Start the kettle boiling, 
and place the child in a crib covered with a 
sheet, and let the spout of the kettle come 
through near the foot of the bed; the sheet 
forms roof and sides of a little steam cham- 
ber, and the child can lie in this from fifteen 
minutes to half an hour, longer if necessary. 
Another method is to partly fill a tall pitcher 
with boiling water, and holding the child 
with mouth and nose over the opening, let it 
inhale the steam, covering the head with a 
towel so no steam can escape. If there is a 
wheezing when the child breathes, try a mus- 
tard paste made of one teaspoonful of mus- 
tard and five teaspoonfuls of flour. Make it 
with cold water, and spread it on a thin piece 
of cloth or cheese-cloth; put this on the 
child’s chest high up and keep it there about 
ten minutes; watch it, however, and when the 
chest becomes well reddened take it off even 
if it has been on a much shorter time than 
the ten minutes. The skin of some children 
is much more tender than that of others, and 
will redden in five minutes, while others can 
stand it for twenty minutes before any effects 
are felt. Do not run any risk; sit by the 
child and peep at the chest every few mo- 
ments to see that it is all right. It is not 
a bad plan to rub some sweet-oil on the chest 
to prevent any possibility of blistering. 
When applying the paste cover it neatly with 
a square of cloth or towel to prevent its 
soiling the clothing, and on removing it 
gently dry the skin with a soft cloth. 

The action of the steam is to lubricate 
the air-passages leading to the lungs, also the 
air-cells of the lungs themselves, and thus 
relieve the inflammation. The object of the 
mustard paste on the chest is to relieve the 
congested blood-vessels of the lungs, the heat 
of the mustard drawing the blood from the 
lungs toward the surface of the skin. Does 
not this sound more sensible than giving 
medicines which go into the stomach, not the 
lungs? Castor-oil should be the only con- 
tents of the home medicine-chest; in fact, it 
should be the entire medicine-chest, and even 
castor-oil must not be given indiscriminately. 
A teaspoonful at the commencement of a 
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cold is often helpful in carrying off the 
mucus. 

For a cold in the head there is really little 
to do; it is best to keep the child away from 
draughts and let it run its course, which is 
usually about a week. There are drugs that 
can be given that will dry the mucous mem- 
brane, thus making the secretions less; there 
are also some containing opiates which quiet. 

Sut as the relief is only temporary and both 
are bad for the stomach, they would better be 
left alone. For croup, again, the steam 
remedy is good. Here vomiting often causes 
relief, but vomiting can be induced by run- 
ning the fingers down the throat or by giv- 
ing a little warm water and mustard. Sponges 
and cloths wrung out of hot water and ap- 
plied to the throat are very helpful in croup. 

Next, supposing the child has a sudden at- 
tack of dysentery, why hasten to give medi- 
cine? There is cause for it; find out the 
cause and stop that if possible, It is invaria- 
bly some food taken into the stomach which 
has caused all the disturbance. First remove 
the disturbing element by a good large dose 
of our only nursery medicine, castor-oil. 
Next stop the usual food and give broth or 
gruel. Medicines that are binding, if given 
at the outset of the trouble, only aggravate 
instead of relieving. The treatment advised, 
if given in the early stages of the disease, will 
in most instances avert a more serious illness. 

Supposing it is the stomach that is at fault, 
the baby has indigestion, does not retain his 
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food, ete. What help are drugs in that case? 
Absolutely none, unless again the cause, 
which is probably the food, is removed. If 
the child cannot digest the food, then alter 
or adapt it until it suits the digestion of the 
child. Do not injure the stomach and make 
it still weaker by giving medicine. Some- 
times it is not food that is the cause of indi- 
gestion. Good circulation is an important 
element. The hands and feet should always 
be kept warm; children with these members 
cold have improper circulation, which causes 
feeble digestion and also colic. What to do 
for colic? Again no drug; hot water, warmth 
to hands and feet, warmth to abdomen. When 
the child is restless, fretful, or crying, again 
the mother will wonder which medicine in the 
medicine-chest will be most likely to help 
it, and from a tempting variety some one is 
sure to be selected as the one that will per- 
haps give relief, and again I advise, leave the 
medicine alone. Do not give it unless you 
know what you are giving it for. If you can 
find no special cause and it is near bed-time, 
undress the baby, bathe him with warm wa- 
ter (a tub bath is not necessary), put on loose 
night-clothing, and with a hot-water bag in 
the foot of the bed tuck him in and leave 
him and see if he will not soon fall into a 
quiet, peaceful sleep. For restless children, 
especially in hot weather, a warm sponge bath 
on going to bed or even during the night will 
act better than any soothing syrup or medi- 
cine. Try it. 
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PARROT’S FEATHER GIVEN TO A 


LADY 


A BECKET 


A feather, from a Font of Mimicked Phrase: 


No “Prophet Bird,” with thrill of vatic lays,— 


Yet in its veiled nuances, absinthe and sard, 


Tender as mellow verse from Avon’s Bard. 


Meet gift from Critic, who has naught to say 


Except when rarer wits cast thoughts his way, 


The pretty plume may serve to mark, par-di, 


Where you “leave off’’—in Book, ah, ne’er in Me! 
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Illustrated by the Author 


HE soft seductive air of spring brings 

with it not only an intense weariness 

of all the festivities and conventionali- 
ties of the long winter months, but an over- 
powering desire to revolutionize our sur- 
roundings, a longing to tear down heavy 
draperies, to change the entire atmosphere, and 
stamp it with the brightness and freshness of 
the coming season. If our minds do not 
wander naturally in that direction, a glimpse 
of the gayly flowered cretonnes exhibited in 
the shops to tempt the unwary will cause our 
steps to linger, while we inquire prices and 
consider the spots in our own domains that 
would be improved by their acquisition. 
Even those to whom the joys of a country 
home are a forbidden pleasure may at least 
surround themselves with the atmosphere of 
summer and try to forget the hot pavement 
outside, substituting window boxes and jars 
of flowers for gardens, and making their cur- 


in summer 
city house 


tains and furniture blossom forth 
guise. The transformation of a 
invariably brings up the picture of ghostly 
objects all swathed in the same utilitarian 
covering of écru linen, of windows darkened 
with green shades, and of bric-a-brac even 
more ghostly in white tissue-paper 
pings. 

If, indeed, there need be no loiterers who 
must content themselves with these dreary 
surroundings, sacrificing their own happiness 
for the benefit of the furniture, this system 
cannot be criticised, but if there are, why 
not substitute cretonne for the linen and 
pack the superfluous bits of bric-a-brac away ? 
Why should not those who live in villages, and 
whose summer and winter home is one and 
the same, make these few changes also? The 
cretonnes and chintzes need not be expensive. 
The one at fifteen cents a yard is often as 
appropriate and effective as the one at two 
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launder so well is a strong 
point in their favor. 

Most of us cannot afford 
to change our furniture 
with the season, but those 
who are fitting out either 
cottages or more elaborate 
summer homes will find 
themselves inevitably 
drawn toward the fascina- 
ting array of wicker, rush, 
and grass furniture. We 
at least all have porches 
where, no matter how 
limited the space, as long 
as it is protected from the 
gaze of the passing public 
by means of 
screens, we 


vines or 
may create an 
outdoor sitting-room which 
will breathe a charming at- 
mosphere of comfort and 
informal hospitality, where 
we may alternately doze 
away a long afternoon with 
an interesting book, or en- 
tertain our friends with a 


refreshing cup of tea. We 

SIMPLE WELL-KNOWN SHAPES IN IMPORTED RATTAN, may even have a distinct 

color scheme, indulging 

dollars. Our ideas about coloring and de- our love for bright colors and picturesque 


sign are reduced to the simplest possible terms 
in the summer. There must be freshness, 
daintiness, harmony, but the bright 
primary colors satisfy our summer moods, 
and quality may be sacrificed to effect. 

The French and English cretonnes with their 
beautiful coloring and fascinating designs 
may not be found for less than seventy cents 
a yard, but the simpler designs of American 
make, cretonnes, art tickings, and dimities, if 
well chosen, easily take their place in the sim- 
ple summer 
house. 


and 


all-the-year-round 
When we are fingering critically the 
nineteen-cent bargains in dimities for sum- 
mer gowns, why do we not remember the ef- 
fect of light through the sometimes crude 
colors, and consider their adaptability for cur- 
tains and other dainty requirements in fur- 
nishing? For plain colors we have the silko- 
lines, and for heavier materials suitable for 
portiéres, couch covers, and even floor cov- 
erings, we have a long list of materials head- 
ed by the ever-satisfying denim in colorings 
that are a joy and delight. Linens are a 
little more expensive, but the fact that they 


cottage or 


effects to the full, for the makers of summer 
furniture also have awakened to the possi- 
bilities of color and design. 

The time is hardly past when the same 
brilliant settee stared at us from every porch 
along the village street or country road, in 
close proximity to the hemp hammock and 
motley array of rockers borrowed from the 
surplus inside, most of them sacrificed be- 
cause of a certain air of passing beauty. If 
the ambitious son of the house had not paint- 
ed them all a brilliant searlet or delicate blue 
from some false notion of artistic harmony, 
the effect was not so startling. The top-heavy 
load of rush-bottom pine furniture, bright- 
ened here and there with gleaming red, still 
winds its way lazily from village to village 
on the hot summer days, and there are few 
porches where some specimen of its wares 
is not still in existence, painted and varnished 
to live up to its more artistic comrades, for 
the high backs and broad arms were very 
comforting, and few kinds of materials have 
been found as durable under all circum- 
stances. Along the same line other shapes 
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are being made, other colors used, and the 
results are still comfortable, inexpensive, and 
durable. 

There is a kind of furniture known as the 
American water-proof wicker which is very 
serviceable. It may be dyed any color, and 
there innumerable comfortable shapes. 
The selection of green grass furniture is fas- 
cinating in its variety and artistic beauty. 
The shapes are wonderfully enticing, and the 
color is a delightful background for brilliant 
red cushions and with gay 
prints. One  never-to-be-forgotten porch 
was furnished entirely with the green grass 
furniture brightened with pillows 
with a brilliant geranium cretonne, 
low couches with bookcases and 
magazine - pockets at their heads, swings, 
chairs of all possible shapes, tables, stands, 
muffin - trays, magazine-racks, desks, tea- 
lunch-closets, even lamps and 
picture- frames. These pieces are as well 
fitted the summer the 
porch, and are very attractive combined with 
green walls or flowered papers. 


are 


those covered 


covere “] 
There 


are broad 


wagons, and 


for living-room as 


Rather newer than the grass furniture, and 
fitted only for porches and rough bungalows, 
is the roughly hewn furniture of yellow birch, 
the bark left on, and the forms adapted as 
much as possible to the whims of Nature her- 
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self. The shapes are good and the con- 
struction substantial. Surely one need fear 
nothing from the effects of storm or damp- 
ness. A log cabin would be fascinating fur- 
nished in this way. The breath of the moun- 
tain forests seems to demand the surround- 
ings absolutely in harmony with it. The 
seashore is not a place for this furniture. An 
almost startling addition to the variety of 
pieces made in this wood this year is a bed- 
stead. For some this seems incon- 
gruous. One thinks of bunks in connection 
with these rustic forms instead of a well-con- 
structed bedstead, but no doubt it would be 
more comfortable with its possibilities of a 
good spring and mattress. 

Of the real rattan or wicker furniture with 
its well-made spiral weave, its durability, its 
comfort, and its beauty we all know, and of 
its high prices, alas! we know also. Possibly 
we do not all know that the expense is largely 
due to the fact that it is hand-made. This fact 
explains its durability. It is stained any 
color, although the usual colors are green, 
brown, red, and white. One has only to think 
of the white chairs with the rose cushions and 
the green chairs with the violet cushions to 
be willing to be very extravagant in consid- 
eration of the time ahead when the rattan will 
outwear willow, grass, or rush, many times 


reason 








PLECES 


WITH SILVERY GREEN 


FRAMES AND SEATS AND BACKS IN 





NATURAL COLOR, 
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THE STEAMER-CHAIR SHAPE WITH ADDITIONS 


over. These chairs, tables, settles, ete., are 
very beautiful in the house both summer and 
winter. One should never furnish one of the 
dainty flower bedrooms without at least one 
or two pieces of the white, and the darker 
colors are equally attractive with dark rich 
cushions in library or living-room. A parlor 
with a wistaria frieze, wistaria cretonne cur- 
tains, green rug, and green and white wicker 
furniture is a color combination which will 
always linger in one’s mind. 

Newest of all in this material are the piazza 
or out-of-door sets modelled on the straight 
lines of the furniture. Simple, 
square, strong, and almost massive, if one 
may call rattan massive, one has a complete 
sense of artistic satisfaction in looking at 
them, and physical satisfaction in sinking 
into their comfortable depths. One particu- 
larly original and attractive set is very like 
the mission wood itself in finish and color. 
Weathered-oak stain has been used, and in 
some places a touch of brilliant red has been 
introduced as an effective outline. The sil- 
very apple-green combined with the natural 
color of the wicker is even more beautiful 
in another style. 

One must not forget the simple but ef- 
fective Adirondack furniture with its cool 
dark-green stain and strong, unassuming lines. 
The rush seats are a great addition to 
this make of furniture. The mission 
furniture comes in this same stain, and 
there are many other shapes in the 
stained woods. One particularly at- 
tractive model is taken from the 
Hepplewhite winged chair. This set is 
of silver green with cane seats and 
back. Maple and birch as well as the ple- 


mission 





AND VARIATIONS. 
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beian pine are used. The 
curly maple takes a silver- 
gray stain very effectively. 

In summer furniture, as 
in all cther, one must 
avoid the elaborate and 
poorly constructed pieces 
which one sees on all sides, 
inexpensive in the begin- 
ning, but extravagantly 
expensive in the end. 
Legs that will break at the 
first attempt to bear any 
weight upon them, rock- 
that tip one neatly 
over backwards, fancy star 
weaves, spiral ornament, 
and poorly made pieces of willow which will 
soon splinter, unwind and catch on hair and 
dress, all bear the unmistakable imprint of 
American enterprise and poor taste, but, for- 
tunately, one sees fewer and fewer of them as 
their weaknesses are being discovered, and 
more worthy substitutes found. A simple strong 
kitchen chair painted and shellacked is far 
better than any of these attempts at wsthetic 
beauty. In fact, kitchen tables and chairs 
combined with an ironing-board settle, and a 
few pieces bought from the journeyman ped- 
dlers, provided they too are not elaborate, will 
be found very satisfactory when properly 
treated with paint and adorned with cushions, 
provided no fluttering ribbons be added. There 
can never be too many cushions, but har- 
monious color is possible even with them, and, 
above all things, either a cotton or linen 
cover, one that suggests the possibility of 
washing, so that the necessary quality of 
freshness and daintiness may never be ab- 


ers 







COMFORT FOR A HOT AFTERNOON. 
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sent. Cretonnes, chintzes, Oriental 
linens, denims, all fill the requirements. 
The question of summer rugs is one that 
never ceases to be a problem. Those that are 
woven from cotton rags after the manner of 
our grandmothers are deservedly popular. 
They come in all shapes, sizes, and colors, hit 
or miss or striped, according to the way the 
rags are sewn. The green and white and 
blue and white are particularly adaptable, but 
for certain color schemes 
there are beautiful combi- 
nations of golden brown 
and yellow, brown and old- 
blue, blue and green, etc. 
Certain and crafts 
using only 
vegetable dyes in making 
them, and the results are 


prints, 


arts 


societies are 


as satisfying as only vege- 
table dyes can be. Very 
few know that it is only 


necessary to buy ten-cent a 


apron gingham in any color 

you may desire, strip it up, sew the pieces 
together in the good old way, and have it 
woven by a country weaver at twenty-five 
cents a running yard, to get of 
these rugs at very reasonable rates. 


some 


The cocoa-fibre rugs of Japan come in 
very soft artistic colors. One six by seven 
would about dollars. The blue 


cost nine 


and white and green and white Chinese rugs 
in both cotton and wool are always effect- 
In dark colors we have the Japanese 
and Indian fibre at about the same price. 


ive. 
jute 
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A domestic make known as the Cashmere 
comes in dark Oriental colors, and one nine by 
twelve may be had for fifteen dollars. They 
make no pretensions toward durability, and 
are confessedly of cotton, but they are satis- 
factory for one or two seasons, possibly more, 
if the light is not too strong. All the rugs 
in dark colors require discrimination in 
selection. Many of the colors are hopelessly 
crude, but many good specimens may be 














COUCH IN APPLE-GREEN WICKER. 


found among them. When asked what will 
bear the test of both rain and sun (for in 
piazza rugs both of these elements compli- 
cate the problem), the answer is invariably 
the same: “ Only the real Orientals. We hold 
ourselves responsible for nothing else.” The 
colors of most summer furnishings are fleet- 
ing, since cotton can never be relied upon, 
but the reasonable prices make it possible to 
change often, and the unavoidable wear and 
tear of a summer life make more expensive 
materials upadvisable. 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 
T has long been an accepted fact that we Anglo-Saxons are slow to learn 
} foreign languages. Our British cousins, great colonizers as they have 


been, have until very recent years treated the acquisition of other tongues 
than their own with a disdain that has been almost as sublime as it was 


ridiculous. We took our note from them and adopted the attitude, “If 
people want to deal with us, let them learn English!” Now, however, both 





nations have discovered to their cost that the polyglot German is rapidly 

taking away their trade, and boys are being taught Spanish and French with 

an energy which would have surprised their grandfathers. For a girl who 

learns languages easily, the acquisition of one or two means the opening up 

of many opportunities. One girl who taught herself Spanish in her holidays 

has an excellent government position in the Philippines. Another girl added 
’ Italian to the French and German she already possessed. In consequence 
of this acquisition she was taken to Rome last fall to engage an apartment 
and settle in it a delicate woman who wished relief from the worry of de- 
p tails. So pleased was her employer with all her arrangements, that she in- 
vited her to spend the winter. If a girl will spend only one hour of 


each of the long summer days on a language, she will make an encouraging 
progress. 

A gracious hospitality is a desirable and charming quality in a hostess, 
but commendable as it may be, it must be tempered with discretion, lest the 








eagerness of the desire to express one’s cordiality lead to the overlooking of 

the guest’s point of view. A young undergraduate came in late one evening, 

and after pacing the floor in thoughtful silence for a while, he burst forth: 

“T’ve been to see the B.’s, and you’ve talked to me a lot about the good breed- 

ing of those girls. Now, I'll bet that some of their doings aren’t good man- 

ners. For one thing, you ought not to screw a man down too hard when he 
, wants to get away. I tried three separate times. I wanted to go somewhere 
else, and I’d stayed there long enough, anyway. Then you ought not to 
make him take an umbrella when he’d rather not have it. It didn’t rain 
much, and if I could have got out when I wanted to I shouldn’t have had to 
take the thing. I tried hard not to, but now I’ve got to make an extra trip 
to take it back and thank ’em for what I didn’t want. I’d rather take a 
Greek examination !” 

Girls who are embroidering linen waists in the open-work now so fashion- 
able, are confronted with the difficulty of making the work smooth and even 
without hoops. The hoops cannot be used, as they would stretch the spaces 
wider open than they should be. This trouble may be in a great degree obvi- 
ated by using light-weight enamel cloth. Baste the linen to be embroidered 
firmly on the cloth. That will give substance enough to make the work 
smooth, and at the same time the glaze of the enamel cloth will prevent the 
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that is apt to tear. To get the openings of the open-work just the right 
shape is not easy. The best way is to cut down the middle with sharp em- 
broidery scissors, turn back to the marked edges, and work over the double 
edge thus made. Never work first and cut out afterward. That may look ? 
well at the time, but will fray as soon as washed, as the buttonhole finish is 
not used, To do this embroidery use cotton, not linen, floss. The reason for 

this is that the linen floss turns yellow more readily than the cotton. 

“Can’t the Bazar,” writes the principal of a girls’ high school, “say 
something in favor of simplicity in graduating gowns? Each year the gradua- | 
ting class meets and passes resolutions that the dresses worn at Commence- 
ment shall be white with sashes of the class color. That sounds very well, but 
when the day comes the great majority of the frocks are so belaced and be- 
ruffed as to be anything but the simple and girlish creations they should be.” 
There seems to be little to add to this statement by any one who knows, un- 
less it be to cite the example set by one of the most fashionable boarding- 
schools in the country, where the graduating gown is always a white lawn, 
the skirt perfectly plain except for a deep hem, which is hem-stitched, the 
waist made in “ surplice ” style, with a belt of the school colors. 

It seems very difficult to break some girls of the very bad habit of making ] 
personal remarks. One girl, however, has recently had a lesson which it is 
quite safe to say she will not soon forget. The scene of this sad but true 
tale is laid in one of our larger Southwestern cities. Quite the leader of the 
young married set is Mrs. X., who holds her position in virtue of her beauty, 
charm of manner, excellent breeding, added to her husband’s wealth. To be 
invited to her smaller entertainments is a social “ blue ribbon,” and Nellie Y. 


) was elated enough to have a ecard for an informal “at home.” Pleased with 


b+ needle from catching in it. Heavy brown paper is also sometimes used, but 











the world and with herself, she made her way through the spacious rooms, 
only comfortably filled, towards her hostess. Suddenly her attention was at- 
tracted by a most extraordinarily dressed woman who stood almost in her 
path. Not only was her gown most striking in color and style, her jewelry 
ostentatious to a degree, but her blond wig and evidently purchased com- 
plexion made her an odd figure to be seen in that exclusive house. Burning 
with curiosity, Nellie could hardly wait to finish the conventional. greetings 
before saying to her hostess: “ Who, dear Mrs. X., is that dreadful-looking 
woman? Who could have brought her to your house?” Imagine her feelings 
r to have Mrs. X. reply, “She is my mother!” Overcome with horror, Nellie 
fled to a corner, where, finding a sympathizing friend, she proceeded to pour 
out her story. Just as she reached the point where she said, “I asked who 
is that dreadful-looking woman,” clear and cold came the voice of her hostess 
behind her, “ Yes! and I said ‘ She is my mother!’ ” 
A girl whose home 





vas at a well-known summer resort acquired in time 
quite a reputation among her friends for the appetizing little lunches she 
used to put up for them when, at the end of the season, they took their de- 
parture for their homes. The sandwiches, the deviled eggs, the thin slices of 
cold meat, or thick ones of chicken dusted with salt and pepper, were wrapped 
separately in paraffine paper and carefully marked. Cheese or anything with 
a strong flavor was wrapped in tin-foil or packed in a little box by itself. 
There was generally a relish—either a tiny jar of chow-chow, a few olives, or 
some small pickles in a small wide-mouthed jar or tumbler. And there was 
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; always a sweet little round pound-cake or a cube of old-fashioned, delicious ) 
raised bread-cake, some chocolate, crystallized ginger or slices of dry quince 
marmalade, a few dates, raisins, or figs. Fruit was seldom added, because of 
its weight and bulk, and also, as in the case of grapes and peaches, its general 
7 mussiness. Besides, that can usually be procured on the way. Last, but not 
least, there would be a flask of strong coffee, creamed, but not sweetened, or 
a bottle of ginger ale, and occasionally for an elderly person or an invalid, 
a two-ounce phial of home-made grape wine or some stronger cordial. The 
combinations seemed to be endless, and many expressions of appreciation 
came back from the recipients of the dainty refreshment. After years of gen- 
erous and pleasant living the inevitable changes occurred, with the result in 
this girl’s case that she was no longer able to offer these little attentions to 
her friends, and moreover it became necessary for her to do something to 
add to her insufficient income. It was suggested that she should advertise 
travellers’ lunches, charging according to the materials used and the time 
required for preparation. Orders came thick and fast, especially during the 
last month of the season. The next year she was asked to prepare lunches 
for boating-parties and picnics, then to provide sandwiches and little cakes 
for afternoon teas and children’s parties, and soon she took orders also for 
salads, in whose making she was an expert, and the materials for which she 
P drew largely from her own kitchen garden. By the end of the season a tidy 
little sum was realized for the work which had usually occupied only the 
mornings. 
What girl who loves beautiful clothes (and how many are there who do 
P not?) has not looked longingly, albeit despairingly, at the exquisite lace 
evening cloaks which have been so much worn during the past season? Yet 
| the industrious girl need not despair, for if she will start in with the begin- 


ning of summer there is no reason why she should not have the lace made 
and all ready to cover the silk lining by the time she returns to town. It 











its 





seems a big piece of work, but it is well worth while, and if each day sees 
“stent” accomplished, the task will not prove formidable. Even made 
in this way such a coat is not inexpensive, as the cost of the materials is con- 
siderable; but it will come to about one-quarter of what one would have to 
pay for it ready-made. The heavier designs wear much better, and are less 
work than those made with less braid and more lace stitchery. 
Girls whose homes are near summer resorts find many opportunities during 
f the season of making money in ways requiring no especial training. For 
instance, last summer a young girl dainty in her personal appearance, neat, 
] and methodical in her ways, let it be known that she would read to invalids, 
| wait on them, and do their packing when they were leaving. Thus she made 
{| a considerable sum, and in one instance the semi-invalid grew to depend on 


her to such an extent that she asked her to go with her as a travelling escort; 
thus the young girl had the benefit of an outing as well as extra pay for her 





time. Another girl advertised that she would make children’s bathing-suits, 
and she soon had all she could do. Still a third girl cleans and repairs the 
bottoms of dress skirts and petticoats, facing and rebinding when necessary. 
It is not altogether pleasant work, but it pays well. Her invalid sister takes 


the weekly darning for several families. She charges a cent for small darns 
and five cents for the largest. 
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HE linen waists this year are to 

be more elaborate than ever, so 

elaborate in choice embroidery, 
lace, and beautiful hand sewing, as to 
cost in many cases more than half 
hundred dollars. It is rather gratify- 
ing to feel that really choice white em- “ie in aa Ra § « 
broidery is coming to be so appreciated, — 
that people are willing to pay as much 
for it as for rich silk material and more 
conventional styles of the dressmaker’s 
trade. It is an evidence of more real 
art in dress. 








Since the art of white embroidery is 
being so appreciated, we may venture to 
hope that this style is the forerunner 
of the richer methods of silk-work ap- 
plied to dress. 

In white embroidery we cannot go 
far wrong; it is not easy to violate good 
taste when we keep to the all-white. 
The immense importation of exquisite 
white embroideries which has _ been 
made in the past few years is largely 
due to our closer relations with the 
tlemie of the sea, and to the coming EYELET EMBROIDERY AND ITALIAN LACE. 
to this country of many Italian girls 





who are clever embroiderers. There is a beau- 
tiful style of embroidery known as modern 
Italian, which consists of various stitches in 
white working cotton over conventional forms 
and flower petals. 

The Italian pillow laces are being used in 
combination with embroidery on the waists. 
The patterns are for the most part torchon, 
the object aimed at being to produce an open 
effect. Sheer material and open embroidery 
are the characteristics of the new white 
blouse which is now called the lingerie waist. 

In our illustrations we show several meth- 
ods of open-work. The scroll lines of open- 
work in the English eyelet waist pattern, and 
the yoke lines of similar character in the 
dainty peacock waist pattern, are buttonhole 
embroidery. The outline of one side and the 
cross-bars are carried along consecutively; 


that is, one side line is worked from one 
EMBROIDERY LACE AND HAND-MADE TUCKS. cross-bar to the next, which bar is then 
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VALENCIENNES LACE AND FRENCH HAND-WOR 
worked by carrying a thread across to the 
opposite side, buttonholing on this thread 


back to the first side; then continue button- 
holing to the next cross-bar, and so om until 
one and all the 
Now buttonhole the remain- 
ing side. The side lines are, of course, 
buttonholed through the linen, but the 


side cross-bars are 


finished. 


cross-bars on the thread only. This 
is very rapid and interesting work, 
and by elaborating the lines as to 


curves and angles, and increasing the 
number, most decorative effects can be 
produced. It to “run” 
one or two lines of stitching along the 
sides, so that after the buttonholing is 
finished and the linen back of the 
cross-bars cut away, there will be no 
danger of the work on the edges 
pulling out. This work is pretty on 
either fine or heavy linens, and saves 
expenditure for laces. 


is 


necessary 


Up-and-down lines are more used 
this yoke lines. Tucks 
which are taken directly in front run 
to the bottom rather than stop to form 
a yoke. Tucks at the shoulders are, 
of course, run only a few inches, be- 
vause we need them for fulness, 


season than 
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A waist “ pattern ’—that is, the ma- 
terial in its proper sections, is a very 
simple matter, though those who know 
nothing of dressmaking may be at a 
the linen. The 
following very elementary suggestions 
will make it possible for a novice to 


loss to portion out 


prepare the pattern for the dress- 
maker. The waist requires three 
yards of linen one yard wide. Cut 
twenty-nine inches for the front, 


twenty-two for the back breadths (one 
width makes the backs), twen- 
ty-two inches for sleeve. This 
leaves a piece from which can be cut 
a three-inch strip for the collar, and 
two pieces nine by eleven and one- 
half inches for the deep cuffs. Care 
should be taken not to set the design 
on the front 
not realize 


two 
each 


does 
how much into the 
shoulder or how deep the neck must 


too high up; one 


goes 


be cut out; an ample allowance must 


be made. On a_hand-embroidered 
waist the tucking should be done by 
K. hand. A combination of machine 


tucks and hand embroidery is never 
Hemstitched tucks are in 
our examples of the coarser linen waist, and 
the one with the peacock design. 
Our illustrations 


happy. pretty, as 


show waists ranging in 





OLD 


COLONIAL EMBROIDERY USED ON A WAIST. 




















DAINTY 


A SIMPLE PATTERN IN ENGLISH EYELET-WORK. 


quality from the very fine French hand- 
loom lawn to the loosely woven coarse 
linen which makes a most attractive neg- 
ligée waist. 

The waist in which the real Valen- 


ciennes lace is inserted is very choice and 
is an example of beautiful hand tucking. 
The art of hand sewing might have been 
said a few years ago to be as much of a 
The 
exquisite sewing of our grandmother’s day, 
when machine sewing was paid for by the 
yard, and was sufficiently unusual to be 
counted an extra touch of daintiness and 
decoration, has been so replaced by this 
same machine work that women have 
ceased to be expert at fine hemming and 
running tucks. The lovely and practical 
work is decidedly “coming in” again, and 


lost art as ever embroidery has been. 


we may well encourage the lingerie waist 
if it is to be the means of teaching our 
girls to sew. 

There is a kind of embroidery so good 
in technique and so thoroughly artistic in 
effect as to be above the name. of “ fancy 
work ”; there is also this kind of good sew- 
ing, too practical to be classed as “ fancy 
work.” It is worth while to aim at the 
practical and beautiful and by one means 
or the other to do away with the worthless 
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“ fancy-work.” Considering the amount of 
time our girls spend on needlework, we ought 
not to be dependent upon the Italian, French, 
and Irish girls for simple white embroidery 
and fine sewing. 

The English eyelet embroidery is the most 
popular thing this season. It is used with 
beautiful effect on brown and colored linens, 
especially on children’s dresses. On _ fine 
lawn it is exquisite, and it is also quaint and 
suggestive of the old work. Our illustration 
is symmetrical in design, and is very open 
and sheer with the combination. 
Sometimes these open-work waists are worn 
over colored linings of either silk or a less 
expensive material. To embroider eyelets 
“run” a row of fine stitches around the out- 
line, cut out the linen, and bind firmly over 
the stitch line. 

Speaking of old embroideries, those who 
have such heirlooms should now, in response 
to this popularity of white embroidery, bring 
it from its hiding-places in old chests and 
use it on waists. We give here a beautiful 
waist showing the appliqué of old embroid- 
ery. 

Perforated patterns of the eyelet embroid- 
ery designs and of the peacock feather designs 
may be bought of the Bazar for 50 cents each. 


lace in 





EMBROIDERY IN 


ITALIAN A PEACOCK DESIGN 
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. HAT are we going to do this summer?’ Happy is the family 
\W where the ever-recurring problem is solved by a summer home. 
These fortunate individuals are, however, but a very small per 
cent. of the population, and the rest of us are again confronted with the 
question of summer plans. The wise housewife will decide the matter as 
early in the season as may be, well knowing that if she does not the family 
will have to take not what they want, but what they can get. If a house is 
needed the most desirable will be engaged by the middle of May, if not earlier. 
If board is wanted, the best rooms in popular resorts are taken by the time 
the snow is off the ground, so that now is the time to decide where to go and 
how to live when you get there, if the matter still remains in doubt. 

If there are children in the family do take a cottage. Nothing is so bad 
for children as boarding. It upsets their manners, morals, and digestions. 
“ But,” says some tired housewife, “if I keep house all summer how am I to 
get my rest?” Get your rest by simplifying your way of living as much as 
may be. If you have tried boarding with children and have a candid soul 
you will admit that the annoyances and anxieties connected with it offset any 
rest derived from being free from the care of housekeeping. Of late years 
there have been built at mountain and sea, by lake and river, numbers of 
small cottages which can be rented at very reasonable rates. They are very 
simple and even rough in construction and finish, but they furnish all our 
needs in summer, a shelter from our occasional long rains. These cottages 
may be had empty, semi-furnished, or “furnished.” The semi-furnished 
means usually a cook-stove, some chairs and tables and bedsteads without 
mattresses or bedding. As a matter of fact the “furnished” cottage of this 
class gives really very little more than the “ semi-furnished ” at a considerable 
advance in expense. If the cottage be near enough to the city for the head 
of the household to go up and down each day, it is easy to investigate and 
find out how much must be taken with one to supplement deficiencies. Even 
if the house be at some distance, it will pay to make a personal inspection 
before the family migration. It will, in all probability, save much trouble 
later on. 

Unless the lightly built summer cottage is very well shaded the upper 
rooms (especially if there be a slanting roof) are apt to be very hot. One 
family surmounted that difficulty in a rather novel manner. The main 
house was fairly comfortable, but the ell which held the kitchen and laundry, 
with three bedrooms over them, was almost unlivable. The sun blazed down 
on the roof until the bedrooms, with their low ceilings, were more fitted to 
be hot rooms in a Turkish-bath establishment than anything else. The head 
of the family remembered the device of double canvas as applied to tents 
in hot countries—that is, one tent over another, with an air space between. 
He bought a quantity of coarse sacking, and set the whole family to sewing 
it together with twine. When it was the right size, a carpenter was called in 
who in half a day stretched it over the roof of the ell, leaving an air space 
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of eight inches between the sacking and the shingles. The effect was extraor- 
dinary. It seemed hardly credible that such a simple device could have 
transformed three ovens into comfortable rooms—cool they never could be, 
being over the kitchen. This burlap arrangement lasted two seasons, and 
when it had to be renewed, sail cloth was substituted in its place as wearing 
better and presenting a neater appearance. 

The greatest drawback to the cheap cottages referred to is that the living- 
rooms are so small. This can often be obviated by taking a good-sized tent, 
which can be used as a dining or sitting room. The tent can be made very 
pretty with bright bunting, divans, pillows, and light, easily moved tables. 
Where a cottage has not a good piazza the tent is almost a necessity. It may 
be purchased or hired for the season. 

Never take any cottage, no matter how attractive it may be, nor how 
charming its surroundings, unless you are convinced that its water-supply is 
above suspicion. Don’t delude yourself with the idea that, while the water 
is not quite all you would like it to be, it won’t really make any difference, 
as you will always have it boiled. The day will come when thirsty Billy 
will drink at the well, or the hurried cook will fill the water-pitcher with 
water that “ most boiled,” and in the consequent weeks of nursing typhoid you 
will have too much time for reflection on the paramount importance of good 
water. Closely connected with this question of water is that of drains. Be 
sure the water-supply and the drains are not actually connected, as some- 
times happens. The simplest arrangements are the safest, and it is often 
better to put up with the inconvenience of outside earth closets than run 
the risks of cesspools whose location and condition are unknown factors. 

In these days when many bath-rooms are considered essential to comfort, 
the country-cottage seeker is dismayed at the meagre accommodation to be 
secured in that respect. One housemother found such a nice cottage last 
spring, on a bluff just above the beach, with the requisite number of rooms, 
an excellent well, and a fine piazza, but—horror of horrors—no bath-room at 
all! Appealing to the builder and owner—an excellent German—she en- 
countered only surprise that she should ask for such a thing. Pointing dra- 
matically at the ocean, he exclaimed, “Is dat not wash-tub big enough for 
you?” As this seems to be a frequent point of view, it is well to be provided 
with bath-tubs. Some of the collapsible kind are easily carried, and even if 
(like our English cousins) you elect to take a tin tub with you, it can be so 
packed with necessaries as not to be an encumbrance. 

When one has freedom of choice for the summer outing, it is generally 
better for the dwellers by the sea to go to the mountains, and for the inland 
folk to migrate to the sea. There is very little change for a New York or 
Boston family in moving to a shore resort, or for a Chicago or Detroit family 
going to the Great Lakes! To get the full benefit of the vacation there 
should be entire change in the quality of the air as well as in the scene. The 
good effects may*not be realized at once. The native of a high altitude will 
complain bitterly of the lassitude induced by sea air. The coast inhabitant 
will wonder what ever induced him to come to the mountains, where he cannot 
sleep. All that will pass; the mountaineer will find it has been very good 
for high-strung nerves to be relaxed, and the seaside native will find that the 
altitude has toned up nerves that were in need of a tonic. 

For a large number of people boarding will necessarily be the solution of 
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the summer problem. By “boarding” is not meant staying at the large, 
fashionable hotels, which furnish (at a large price, it is true) all the city 
luxuries in even the most inaccessible localities. No, the “boarding” re- 
ferred to is that looked for by those of us of moderate means who wish for 
the most change of air and scene combined with as many comforts as can 
be procured for a moderate amount of money! Some lucky ones may know 
where the ideal place is. Others may take the recommendations of friends, 
while the remainder will consult agencies and advertisements. If the latter 
course is adopted it is well to ask very explicit questions before engaging 
rooms for a season. One family found themselves, last year, committed 
for the summer to a house which had no piazza and not a tree on the place! 
As one member of the family was a feeble old lady, it meant that she was 
housed all summer, except for an occasional drive. 

Wherever you do go to board, remember that you will miss many things 
to which you have been accustomed. Try to be reasonable about this. 

It is better to take supplementary luxuries with one rather than to spend 
one’s strength in contest with a landlady to obtain them. Experience may 
have taught the housewife just what she needs, but others there are to 
whom these hints for ameliorating comforts may be useful. In the first 
place, one cannot be comfortable with the door of one’s room always closed. 
There are hot days when it mus? be open. In order to secure privacy on such 
oceasions take with you portiéres made of chintz or any other light cheap 
cotton material which can be discarded at the end of the season. Hang these 
portiéres some six inches from the top of the door, and let them clear the 
floor by about the same amount. This will allow a free circulation of air. 
A light folding-table, such as a cutting-table 


, will be found a great addition 
to the usual furniture of a summer room. 


A couple of camp-chairs for use 
on a piazza or in the woods, and.a hammock light enough to be taken on 
pienics, will all be found welcome comforts. To these add some cheap pillows. 
Cover the pillows with denim, and let the filling be some of the very inex- 
pensive “ flosses” or “ mosses,” so that, like the portiéres, they may be left 
behind when the time comes to go home. It seems hardly necessary to remind 
any one of her aleohol-lamp and an inexpensive outfit of tea-things. If to 
that is added a chafing-dish many a dainty can be added to the ordinary fare. 
Do not forget to add to these last an asbestos mat. Much damage is often done 
to furniture by the careless handling of tea-lamps and chafing-dishes. The 
furniture may seem bare and poor to you, but it represents the capital of 
your host, and should be treated with respect. 

For the worker, man or woman, who by the ordinary routine is kept closely 
confined, a short vacation full of interest and change may be more restful than 
a longer period spent in some quiet place. Travel is now so well organized, 
that even in this country of great distances it is possible to do and see much 
in a vaeation of a fortnight or three weeks. If one cares to do it, one can 
study out on the map imaginary trips it would be delightful to take. These 
itineraries may be submitted to any one of the tourist agencies, and exact 
information be obtained as to expense and length of time required for the 
journey. Do not try to do too much in a limited time. Pleasure disappears 
from travelling if one is to be in constant anxiety about making connections 
and catching trains, so allow ample margin for the contingencies of travel. 
If the trip is to be a rapid one, take as little luggage as possible. 
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the practical stocks are the 
and really they can be 
look as dainty, fluffy, and 
trifling as the more intricate designs of lace 
and the imported collars of impossible ma- 
terial. 

Stocks nowadays are an important feature 
of the well-dressed woman’s costume, and she 
cannot have too many of them. Like charity, 
they a multitude This is es- 
true of collars with which 
come turn-over cuffs to match—and the in- 
ventor of this style should be forever blessed. 

The first stock was as different as possible 


FTER all, 


most popular, 


made to 


cover of sins. 


pecially those 





from those of the present day—a very for- 
bidding affair that our grandfathers wound 
around their necks, as though in constant 


fear of sore throat. Why the foolish dainty 
reations now worn by the fair sex bear any 
relationship even in name to this formidable 
neckband is, and always will be, a mystery. 





CHIFFON AND LACE 


COMBINED, 


Practical § Summer 


. 


Stocks. ne” Whine 


However, they have 
never been so popular 
as now, and the shops 
are full of the newest 
spring stocks, collars, 
and turn-overs in all 
the daintiest and most 
desirable colors. 

Pale blue, pink, in 
both light and deep 
shades, lavender, black 
and white, and red are 
the predominating 





colors; though white 
appears to be the most 
popular. 

The turn-over sets 
are almost all made of 
fine white linen. The 
narrow ruffle of 


knife-pleating which is 
used so much now A 
makes a little differ- 
ent finish from the lace or embroidered edge. 

A set like the one illustrated, worn with 
a dark-colored waist of silk or woollen ma- 
terial, makes all the difference in the world 
in one’s appearance, and when one can so 
easily make them it seems a pity for any 
woman to be without at least half a dozen. 

Though a rather elaborate effect is ob- 
tained with the organdie stock by using white 
satin baby-ribbon and lace, it is really simply 
and easily made. This collar is much more 
effective in white than in any color. The wide 
ruffle is made of the organdie and also the 
shirred piece down the front. The lace in 
this instance is the écru shade, and the rib- 
bon pure white, but that is merely a matter 
of taste. Narrow black velvet ribbon and 
black lace make a pretty black and white ef- 
fect if one prefers it to all white. 

Chiffon is, without doubt, the most perisha- 
ble of all materials for stocks, but it is by 
far the prettiest. It is such soft, pliable ma- 
terial one can do all things with it, 


DAINTY 


JABOT. 
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Combined with lace the chiffon stock is 
the most becoming of all. Here again white 
seems to be the favorite shade and, after all, 
there is nothing so dainty as all white. 

The pretty effect is obtained, in the case of 
the stock photographed, entirely with shirring 
—a row at top and bottom, and one single row 
in between. An edge of lace corresponding with 
that finishing the jabot is gathered in with 
the top row of shirring. You will notice that 
the loops of the bow are also shirred in a 
double row, and theu the ends are gathered 
together where the lace piece is sewed on. 

These jabot effects are to be very much 
in vogue, and can be made separately. 

A simpler one with edge of Valenciennes 
lace can be used in place of the long piece 
at the front of the organdie collar. They 
are almost always pleated and edged with 
lace, though shirring with insertion makes 





A COLLAR OF 


ORGANDIE AND BABY-RIBBON. 


HOME MANUFACTURE. 
an odd effect, and many are just gathered at 
the top and fall in folds, with a tiny pleated 
ruffle of the same material. 

One need not be extravagant in order to 
have a supply of these dainty useful necessi- 
ties. Just a needle and thimble, a bit of 
chiffon or linen, a scrap of lace and ribbon, 
and behold one’s neck is as well dressed as 
one can wish. 

As soon as the hot weather really comes, 
we one and all ery for collars that are cool 
and comfortable, and nothing is cooler or 
more comfortable than China silk. A collar 
of this material is a blessing. 

A pretty model is shown in the illustration 
of the tucked collar; it requires about a half 
yard of silk, and three-eighths of a yard of 
ruching. Make a tucked strip of silk, about 
two inches wide and long enough to go 
around the neck comfortably, and another 
an inch and a half wide and twelve inches 
long for the tab. Trim the collar and tab 
with a ruffle of silk, and finish at the top with 
the ruching. 

The eyelet embroidery is very much in 
vogue this spring, and an attractive set in 
this style is shown here. Any worker with 
a little artistic ability can easily reproduce 
this design; by using a fine mercerized cotton 
for the eyelets, and the next coarser for the 
buttonholed edge, and a fine linen for the 
collar, she will be able with a little work to 
make a pretty shirt-waist set. 

Collars that are made of odds and ends are 
always appreciated, and can often be made 
so attractive that one soon learns to watch 
for the little scraps of lace and embroide y 
“left overs,” and to hoard them carefully :or 
this purpose. Three such collars are shown. 
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SUMMER COLLARS OF ORGANDIE, PIQUE, AND DIMITY. 


Two of these illustrate the use of square 


bits of lace applied on linen, and the other is. 


made of pieces of embroidery fagoted to- 
gether, with two long strips in front for tabs. 

A beautiful collar was made by one girl out 
of a centrepiece that had been ruined by a 
large ink spot. She cut out some of the pink 
roses and a few of the leaves, and by applying 
them on lace made herself one of the pret- 
tiest of collars for evening wear. 

A friend to whom she told of this exclaim- 
ed: “Why, how like my own 
thought I was so clever! 


idea, and I 
I had a lovely Re- 
naissance centrepiece that my new laundress 
scorched so on one side, that I thought it 
was completely ruined. I conceived what I 
thought was a very novel idea. I cut out all 
the part, and the rest made the 
prettiest collar you ever saw.” So you see it 
behooves one to save the “ completely ruined ” 
centrepieces and try one’s ingenuity at mak- 
ing something really pretty with them. 
Nearly every young girl 
has quantities of pieces left 
over from 


scorched 


various summer 
dresses, and doesn’t realize 


what pretty collars can be 
made from these. A daintily 
pretty one is shown here 
made from dimity which 


goes to prove that a bit of 
dress goods, with the help 
of a strip of Valenciennes 
insertion and a_ ruching 
made of the dimity, will 
make a collar to be proud 
of. Really nothing could 
los fresher or be cooler, 
and the greatest advantage 
of this ‘collar is the fact that 


it launders so well. And perhaps this is the 
place to say that summer collars, to be really 
practical, must have this virtue. 

If you have odd bits of silk and can find 
any long enough to make a little tie that will 
just go around the neck and fall down in 
front a little, there is nothing so popular for 
morning wear as the new “ buttonhole ” 
lars. 


col- 
These are made with two long perpen- 
dicular buttonholes at each side, through 
which the tie is run. 

A very dressy collar-ayd-cuff set to wear 
with the silk shirt-waist suits which are so 
popular this year is made from fine white 
organdie and Valenciennes lace. Tuck two 
strips of the organdie with fine pin tucks and 
join them with a piece of Valenciennes in- 
sertion; this makes the collar proper. Now 
add a ruching of Valenciennes lace at the 
top, and a ruff of insertion and lace at the 
bottom, and you will have what is sure to 
be a very becoming collar. 





A DAINTY COLLAR-AND-OUFF SET FOR GENERAL WEAR. 
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Culture and Character 
WISE woman has said, “ In a last analysis, true culture eludes any con- 
A scious effort to acquire it.” An effort to acquire knowledge does not 
necessarily result in cultivation of mind, even; and cultivation of mind | 
is only part of that wide and clear appreciation of art, letters, and life that 


constitutes real culture. Intellect, in itself, is a raw and crude thing. A 
woman may study Sanskrit, or discourse on economics, and yet be devoid of | | 
every grace of mind and soul. ° 

The club-woman is too apt to forget this. She longs for culture, and the \ 


club seems the ideal way to get it. Yet club culture is the machine-made arti- 
cle, as compared with individual hand-work. In a club of even fifty women 
the individual needs and interests are so various that no one line of study 
can be sincerely and deeply pursued. Instead, a great number of subjects are 
necessarily taken up, and necessarily “skimmed.” There is an intellectual 
stimulation; and this is good. But when the mind is stimulated one week by 
a lecture on Ibsen, and the next by an illustrated talk on cathedrals, and the 
next by a discussion of economics, the brooding dove of culture, so te speak, 
flies to seek a less disturbed nest. It is safe to say that the old-fashioned 
plan of reading the Bible (which is a great ancient literature of surpassing 








| value and interest) every year, so many chapters a day, and continuing this 
process intelligently and patiently, used to cultivate the mind far more than 
, the present scrappy plan of going to four lectures on Shakespeare, six on 
| English literature, two on the French dramatists, and one on the poets of 
| the Renaissance, or any other literary hash that the hard-working lecture com- 
iA mittees of the women’s clubs choose for their programme, because “ it’s some- 
thing new.” The committee is doing its best. It is doing all that a club com- 
+ mittee, representing the intellectual interests of a collective membership, can 
Z\ possibly do. But culture—real culture—is individual. Each member must 


develop it for herself by loving study and thought. 

“ The soul that lives too much in relations becomes at last a stranger to its 
own resources.” Character is individual business: so is culture. And the best 
culture has a kinship for beautiful character. Whatever is rough, insincere, 


conceited, selfish, is in its essence uncultivated. “Great thoughts,” said Vau- 
venargues, “come from the heart.” Culture is not a raw and sudden gift, to 
h 





be snatched and eagerly held aloft in pride. When we strive thus for it, we 
waste our energies. Our own bookshelf, our own quiet hour, our own fire- 
side—here are our best opportunities. 
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The Economics of Shopping 
M's LAURA DRAKE GILL, Dean of Barnard College, recently made 
a very interesting address to the alumne of Packer Institute, in which 
she discussed the present “crisis in family life” and the economic position 




















EDITORIAL COMMENT 


\ 





of women generally. “ Women must learn,” she asserted, “ that their economic 
function is the expenditure of money. When we know that four-fifths of the 
income in the middle classes and nine-tenths in* the lower classes is spent 
directly by the mother, we realize the wisdom that should be required in this 
expenditure. Many women start out morning after morning to market 
and shop. The storekeepers know how to make useless things so tempting 
that they buy, and even the clerks try to manage a woman’s purchases. If 
the women who spend their hours thus aimlessly would take part of this time 
to think about their expenditure, they would save time, money, and happiness. 
They must be taught that expenditure of money is their profession. They 
must make it a science, not a mania.” 

A mania it certainly becomes, in many cases. It will perhaps be remem- 
bered how the police arrested a young matron in New York, last year, quite 
mistakenly, upon a suspicion of shoplifting. Her flat was found to be full of 
packages of all sorts of goods, which looked like silent witnesses of guilt. But 
it was proved that she and her husband were thoroughly honest people, and 
that the packages were the result of her passion for getting bargains, Her 
case was extreme; but how many women come home, every time they go shop- 
ping, with something they do not really need, and had no intention of buying 
when they started out? Such buying is a failure in economics. The fact 
that the buyer can “ afford” it does not make it any the less a failure, either, 
for the more money a woman spends unwisely, the more the problem is 
complicated. The science of spending money needs study by most of us; and 
the more we have to spend the more responsibility we have for spending it 
wisely and with definite and ordered results. Women are the distributers of 
wealth. Is their economic influence in favor of or against the economic virtues ? 





Mother and Daughter 

NE of our large New York newspapers, not long ago, opened its corre- 

spondence columns, on the woman’s page, to a discussion as to whether 
it was the duty of a daughter to take care of her mother, or marry, when 
the two courses were irreconcilable. Of course, every one knows that the 
majority of mothers desire that their daughters shall marry, and that in num- 
berless cases no separation of consequence between mother and daughter is 
evolved. But these letters brought out the pitiful exceptions. 

Two situations, however, showed themselves prominently and frequently, 
and in themselves indicated a possible decision. There was the situation 
of the lover who refused to burden himself with the care of a mother-in-law, 
no matter how helpless and how tenderly loved. Obviously, one could not 
advise a daughter to leave her mother for a man who had so little capacity 
of sacrifice and so small a tenderness for the weak. On the other hand, 
there was the situation of the selfish mother who insisted on retaining the 
services of her daughter, and traded on her aches and pains or her loneliness. 
To sacrifice a loyal lover for such a parent would be unwisdom. 

The general concensus of opinion, indeed, was along the lines of common 
sense as applied to filial duty. Where the mother was absolutely and rightly 
dependent upon the daughter, and the lover could not or would not assume 
the burden, the line of duty to the parent was clear. Otherwise, the lover had 
the paramount claim. The number of faithful lovers revealed in the wide cor- 
respondence was interesting, and more than made amends for selfish parents. 
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TOMMY TUCKER, “ HAVE YoU EVER HAD ANY ADVEN- 


TURES WITH CANNIBALS?” 
CAPTAIN BOWLYN. “ Lor’ 
JUST ESCAPED BEIN’ EVERYTHING 

FROM OYSTERS TO ICE-CREAM.” 


BLESS YER! 
ON THE 


YES. 
BILL 0’ 


FREDDY 


Ma attends the Mothers’ Congress 
In a manner grave and steady; 
Hunting scientific methods 
For the bringing up of Freddy. 


Pa stays home and minds his business, 
While he keeps a shingle ready; 
He has got a few ideas 
For the taking down of Freddy. 


HER ASPIRATION 


Miss Eleanor R—— resides in a Boston neigh- 
borhood largely peopled by her mother’s family, 
the V——s. Though but five years old, this 
tender Bostonian already espouses the creed of 
her community. 

‘I do wish, mam 


ma,” sighs she, “that my 
papa were a V——!” : 


BAZAR 


FACILITIES 
STELLA. “ I see New York is 
to have forty new postmen.” 


BeLLA. “ How nice! Now 
Jack can write me more let 
ters.” 


TOUCHING THE BILL 
First PuHysician. “ And 
what is the respiration?” 
SecoNnD Puysician. “ He will 
be able to blow in considerable 
money.” 


THE SITUATION 
First PASSENGER. 
they a happy family?” 
Seconp Passenger. “ I’m 
afraid not. The old man 
seasick, but his wife and 
girls have mal-de-mer.” 


“ Are 


18 


the 


THEIR FINAL RETREAT 
The Pied had 
piped the into 
mountain. 

“It was the only thing we 
could do,” explained the par- 
ents: “we couldn’t find an 
apartment - house to take the 
little darlings.” 

Thus we learn that even in 
those days the same problems 
were uppermost. 


Piper 
children 


just 
the 


I'VE 
FARE 





“WAL, WAL, 
BANQUET TO N’YorK 
LARS A PLATE.” 

“ LAN’ SAKES! SEEMS T ME ‘TWOULDN’T 
MATTER MUCH WHAT THE PLATES COSTS, 8’LONG’S 
WHAT'S ON EM’S FIT T’ EAT.” 


S’MANTHY, THEY 


BIN GIVIN’ 
TWENTY-FIVE 


A 


COSTIN’ DOL- 
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THE FIRST TIME 

The confusion of tongues had 
just fallen on the Tower of 
Babel when a voice rose high 
and clear: 

* Diddums want a pitty tiss, 
bess his heart?” 

With a groan of anguish they 
turned and fled from the edifice. 


() 













LIFE’S INCONSISTENCIES 

Mohammed had cut off his 
sleeve rather than disturb the 
sleeping cat. 

“No,” he protested, 
modestly, “ | can’t un 
derstand all this praise. 
| have often hung my 
boots on the hat-rack 
rather than awaken 
Mrs. M., and I never 
received any credit at 
all.” 

Falling into a brown 
study, he pondered on 
the inconsistencies of 
life 

UNTAUGHT 

Reaoy. “ Mamma ex- 
pects us to be good all the time.” 

Gertie. “ You'd think with 


all the children she’s had she’d 
know better.” 









“ HER HUSBAND WAS EXTREMELY CRUEL TO HER, WASN’T 
HE?” 

“THe BRUTE! WHY, HE COULDN’T HAVE BEEN ANY WORSE 
IF HE HAD BEEN A CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICER.” 


JONES. “ THE CLERGYMAN SAID, ‘ BEAR YE ONE 
ANOTHER’S BURDENS.’ ” 

SMITH. “1 ALWAYS DO, IF SHE ISN’T MY WIFE 
OR SISTER.” 





MADDENING P 
Mary had a little cold, “ You’LL CATCH IT WHEN MA FINDS OUT YOU'VE 
A common ill, you know, BEEN FISHING!” 
And everywhere that Mary went “ WELL, I'LL BE BLAMED GLAD TO CATCH SOME- 


A cure was sure to go. THING. I AIN’T HAD A BITE ALI DAY!” 
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Books 


HE most thoroughly discussed book of the 
i: spring season is The Marriage of William 

Ashe, by Mrs. Humphry Ward (Harper & 
Brothers). The fascfhation of the tale itself is 
equalled only by the absorbing interest of the 
question of how much of the character of Lady 
Kitty Mrs. Ward drew from Lady Caroline Lamb, 
and how much of the real Lord Byron she has 
put into Geoffrey Cliffe. Concerning the latter, 
opinions differ and will continue to differ. The 
average reader, while intensely interested in Kitty 
and in William Ashe—one of the finest charac- 
ters, this Ashe, that Mrs. Ward has ever drawn— 
fails to find the seductive charm in Cliffe which 
one associates with the personality of Byron. 
Cliffe may have been a fascinating man. Mrs. 
Ward assures us that he was, and her testimony 
should convince the sceptical; but to the reader 
of the story Cliffe somehow remains less vivid, 
less real, than almost any other conspicuous male 
character in the book. William Ashe stands 
clearly before us, an ideal type of the high-bred, 
clean-souled Englishman. The cabinet minister, 
rarely as he appears, is vividly present when he 
does appear: we see him with all his imperfec- 
tions on his head. But to any one but Kitty, 
Cliffe is elusive; and just why Kitty should have 
wrecked her brilliant young life for this par- 
ticular type of man is a problem that remains 
unsolved, after the most careful study of all the 
vagaries of that fascinating young person. Taken 
all in all, however, The Marriage of William Ashe 
is Mrs. Ward’s greatest book. It is better and 
bigger even than Lady Rose’s Daughter, and cer- 
tainly this is saying much. 

Philadelphia, which is not as slow in some 
things as it is supposed to be, announces that 
one of the books most in demand in its public 
libraries this season is Miss Jordan’s May Iver- 
son—Her Book (Harper & Brothers). May Iver- 
son has not attained to the eminence of a “ best 
seller,” but it is slowly and steadily making its 
way into public recognition and appreciation. It 
promises to be read and discussed for a long time 
to come—quite possibly a long time after many 
more “ popular” books have been laid aside and 
forgotten. 

Admirers of Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart (and 
there are so many!) will welcome with delight 
her latest book, The Second Wooing of Salina 
Sue (Harper & Brothers). Like most of Mrs. 
Stuart’s work, these tales are stories of Southern 
life and Southern negro types. No writer of to- 
day is more felicitous in her description of the 
happy-go-lucky negro temperament than Mrs. 
Stuart, and the bubbling humor with which her 
pages are filled adds an irresistible charm to all 
her literary work. 
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In Judith Triumphant, by Thompson Buchanan 
(Harper & Brothers), the author tells a stirring 
story and paints some very vivid historic pictures. 
The heroine is the Hebrew maiden who risks life 
and honor to save her city from Holofernes and 
the Assyrians. It is necessarily, therefore, a 
dramatic tale, and the author shows a remark- 
able knowledge of the spirit of the age of which 
he writes, and a deep sympathy with his heroine. 

Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton’s latest book, The 
Club of Queer Trades, is as whimsical and witty 


as is all the work of this brilliant writer. Mr. 
Chesterton is always interesting; he is more 


than ever so in this collection of tales. 
admirable reading for vacation days. 

That delightful essayist Mr. E. 8. Martin has 
recently published a volume of short stories, 7T'he 
Courtship of a Careful Man (Harper & Brothers). 
These tales, all of which have to do with New 
York life and New York people, are characterized 
by Mr. Martin’s exquisite humor and charm of 
style. The book stands very near the head of the 
long list of volumes of short stories published this 
year. 

In Old Masters and New (Fox, Duffield, & Co.), 
Kenyon Cox has given us a valuable collection of 
essays on various art subjects. These papers have 
been written from time to time, and have now 
been brought up to date by the author. From the 
dedication to John LaFarge, to the enthusiastic 
appreciation of St.-Gaudens’s statue of General 
Sherman on our New York Plaza, the book is full 
of interesting reading. The description of the 
Sherman statue is particularly delightful in its 
vividness. There are chapters on the old Italian 
and Dutch masters, and on the various pre-Raph- 
aelite and French painters of later years. Whis- 
tler and Sargent, too, of the Americans, come in 
for some study, all of which is of keen interest 
to the reader. 

One of the literary lives just published by the 
Secribners is Edmund Gosse’s admirable study of 
Coventry Patmore. The author has done full 
justice to his admirable subject, discussing Pat- 
more’s early years, his life in London, his per- 
sonal characteristics, his literary views and aims 
—all with much knowledge and perfect sym- 
pathy. | 

The Mysterious Mr. Sabin, by E. Phillips Op- 
penheim (Little, Brown, & Co.), enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being one of the best read and most 
freely discussed novels of the season. The reader 
of the book will have no difficulty in explaining 
its success. Its plot is novel, its movement swift, 
and its combination of love, intrigue, politics, 
and adventure is very alluring to the average 
novel-reader, who will feel well repaid for the 
time spent in perusing it. 
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Truth will Come Out 


Under Pressure. 


Some (many) men and women lie to themselves— 
“ Coffee doesn't hurt me”-——smother over the daily wound, 
charge the aches and ails and growing disease to this or 
that, but stick to the coffee. 

Old Dame Nature strikes back a little harder each 
week. She is patient under the daily attacks of coffee, but 
she will keep hitting harder and harder until nervous pros- 
tration or worse appears. 

The truth will come-out when you finally con- 
clude to test it and leave off coffee 10 days and use 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 
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mand now than the long cloak, whether occasion. 

for automobiling, travelling, or for gen- The cloak No. 482 is 
eral wear. These cloaks are made of cloth,either a good model for any 
plain or water-proof, of mohair and of taffeta of these uses. It has 
silk, peau de soie, and pongee, and also some- great possibilities as to 
times of the charming satin-face rubber for trimming, and yet may 
raincoats. According to material they are ap- be made without deco- 
ration except the plain 
stitched band around 
the yoke and cuffs, and 
with a little stitched 
vest of the same mate- 
rial as the body of the 
cloak. The pattern is 
perforated to show 
where to cut it off if a 
two-thirds cloak is de- 
sired. The question of 
whether to line the cloak 
or not is optional, but 
if it is lined the lining 
should be cut just like 
the outside, as the loose- 
ness of the cloak is its 
best feature as being BACK OF NO, 452. 
comfortable over any 
dress, even one with the new loose full sleeves 
and lace trimmings. The model is quite correct 
for evening wear over a light gown. For such 
use it may have trimmings of lace and em- 
broidery, and a white lining. 

The initials illustrated here are so made that 
when laid face down on the piece of linen to 
be marked, a warm iron passed over the back 
will transfer the lines. 

They are obtainable in three different sizes 
two inches high, one inch high, and one-half inch 
high—in each style. They are sold in strips 
of one dozen each, not less, at the prices given 
below. Little wreath patterns in which the half- 
inch letters may be used are also for sale; 
price, 15 cents a dozen, in Empire style. 

Any letter may be purchased and basted to the 
linen with the centre of the wreath cut out. 


F's garments are in more general de-_ propriate for almost any 





TRAVELLING OR AUTOMOBILE CLOAK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 482 TRANSFER PATTERNS OF MARKING INITIALS. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. Any letter, 2 inches high, 15 cents a dozen; 1 inch or % inch, 


Price, 35 cents. lo cents a dozen, in Old English or Script 
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Practical Life Insurance 


SAVING 
Combining , INVESTMENT is Found in the 
PROTECTION 


FIVE YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


Issued by 


The Prudential 


The Premium is Low. 


No Restriction as to Residence, Travel or Oc- 
cupation. 











Policy is Non-forfeitable after the first year, that 
is, if Premium is not paid the Policy is kept 
in force for a time specified in the Contract. 


Liberal Loans are made on the Policy after 
a well three years (two years on Endowments). 


STRENGTH OF Liberal Non-forfeitable Provisions : 
GIBRALTAR Automatically Extended Insurance, 
Paid-Up Insurance, 

Cash Surrender Values, 
All guaranteed in the Policy. 


Policy provides for a Life Income to 
Beneficiary (if an Endowment, 
to the Insured while living and 
Beneficiary afterwards). 


5.08 are apportioned at the 
Cash Dividends end of each Five Year 
Period and may be taken in Cash, used to reduce 
Premium, or to increase Insurance. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


Send 
in this 
Coupon 








Without com- 
mitting myself to 
any action, I shall 
be glad to receive free, 
specimen of Five Year 
Dividend Whole Life Policy. 
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ING c's 0 nnbcdinnetecedeiocntes Dept. W 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Home Office,Newark,N.J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres. 





Ifa Specimen Endowment or Limited Payment Policy 
is desired ,specify instead of ‘* Whole Life.” 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


f he shirt-waist No. 485 may be opened at back 
or front. Allowance is made for a _ turn- 
ing at the front, but if it is to be open at the 
back an inch should be allowed at each side of 
the baes, and the line of the centre of the 
front should be laid on a fold of the material. 
rhe eyelet embroidery design comes in trans 
fer strips to be stamped with a warm iron on 
separate bands or on the waist itself. 

The pattern stamps the design in dull gold 
lines, and will serve for almost any color. For 
tan shades, however, a blue stamping is best, 
ind this may be obtained. by request instead of 
the gold lines. 





CHILD’S PLAY SUIT.—NO. 484 


Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Price, 25 cents 


winter, and of gingham or dimity in heavy qual- 
ities for summer. All children like them, but 





TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 48s. 


Sizes, 32. 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents 


Eyelet embroidery design, 3-yard strip, 15 cents 


HE little play garments and pajamas are 
suitable for boys or girls. Little girls nowa- 
ivs are being allowed to wear these Russian 
blouse suits with knickerbockers for playing in 


the country. They give much more freedom and 
safety, and save much wear and tear and laun 
dering of petticoats. They may be made of 


cingham or linen. 

The pajamas are another of the sensible fash 
ions for small boys and girls. They do away 
vith much of a mother’s anxiety about whether 
the small child has kicked off the bedclothes, for 
in pajamas the little body is sure to be well 





PAJAMAS FOR LITTLE GIRL OR BOY. NO. 483 


Sizes, 4, 6, 8,and 10 years. Price, 25 cents 


covered, little boys especially are very proud of them. 
They are made of cotton or French flannel for This recommends them to all sensible mothers. 
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Our Catalogue in Your Hands, Means 
An End to Your Dressmaking Troubles _ 


Without leaving your home, we enable you to make selections from 158 of the latest 
New York styles, and from 500 of the newest fabrics. We show you how to take your 
measurements correctly, and we guarantee to fit you or refund your money. 








@ No more wearisome shopping expeditions. 

@ No more tiresome trying-on. 

@ No more ruining of your materials by incompetent 
tailors. 

@ No more ‘‘ Ready - Mades,” duplicates of which 
may be worn by your neighbors. 


We have successfully filled 250,000 orders— 
all by mail—proving the perfection of our ex- 
clusive system. 


Summer Costumes 


Made to Your Measure a $ 
in the latest Styles — to 
Nothing Ready-Made 


HIRT-WAIST SUITS. Made without lining—delightfully 
cool. Novelties in plaits and shirrings. Made to order of 


Mohairs, Henriettas, Lansdownes, etc., $6 to $20 
Taffetas, Pongees, Peau de Soie, $12 to $25 


AILOR-MADE SUITS. Ideal for all-around wear. 
Correct styles for all occasions. Over 65 new designs 


hown in our catalogue. Made toorder, $7.50 to $25 


ILK COSTUMES. Catalogue shows 33 new designs— 
fashionable, elegant. Prices lower than for ready-mades. 


Made to order, $12 to $25 
ONG COATS. Always in good form for traveling and 


general outdoor wear. No wardrobe complete without one 


Made to order of Mohair, Brilliantine, etc., $7.50 to $18 


ACKETS. Original desicns. Jaunty plaited and strapped 
models very popular. Made to order of Coverts, Vene- 


tians, and 59 other stylish fabrics, $5.75 to $15 


EPARATE SKIRTS. Perfect fit around hips; graceful 
“‘hang,’’ and flare at bottom. Made to order of Broad- 
cloths, Eoliennes, Silks, Serges, Tweed, and novelty mixtures, 


$3.50 to $12 


AIN COATS. Afford protection to your wardrobe; very 
dressy and stylish, too. Made to order of Cravenettes and 


ther rain-proof materials, $9.75 to $18 


ILK COATS. Extremely chic and of the very latest styles 
Handsome lace collars, accordion plaitings, silk appliques 
Of Taffeta, Pongee, Peau de Soie, Cloth of Gold, etc. To vour 


measure, $10 to $20 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO 
ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES 


WE SEND FREE to any part of the United States our Summer Catalogue showing 


: / y . the latest New York Fashions, a large assortment of Sawmifles of 
the Newest Materials and simple directions for taking measurements correctly. Write for them to-day 


Mention colors desired and whether you wish samples for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, shirt-waist ) 
suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. | 


11g and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Onl No Agents or Branches Established 17 Years 
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CUT PAPER PATTERN REVIEW 


AMoNG the patterns issued by HARPeER’s BAZAR some time ago there are a number of styles 
which are now impossible and the patterns useless. On the other hand, some of the old pat- 
terns are still quite correct for present use, and these we are illustrating on this and on the 
succeeding page for the benefit of the Bazar’s readers. These are only in stock in limited 
numbers, and will not be replenished; therefore they are for sale at a reduced price to 
clear the way for new patterns. The chemise No. 223 is especially serviceable for use with low- 
cut gowns, haviag no sleeve, and only a narrow band over the shoulder, which may be omitted 
or finished with a tiny button and buttonhole, to be turned down when necessary. The full 
ruffle across the front gives a pretty effect for slight women. The back may be finished with 
a narrow lace or embroidery edge. There is a group of little tucks in the centre of the front 
and another at the back. 

The nightgown pattern is particularly adapted to heavy muslin or flannel. For women who wear 
wool or cotton-flannel nightgowns in winter this is a good model. A pretty touch of daintine:s 
may be added in the bands with hand-embroidered dots. A pointed yoke across the back and the 
breadths gathered to this give necessary fulness. 

Pattern No. 225, of a divided skirt, is fitted well down over the hips, and is suitable for use 


as drawers or gathered-in knickerbockers. The garment closes at the back with buttons. 

















SIMPLE CHEMISE. 


Pattern No. 223. Divipep skirt. Pattern 
Medium size only. HIGH-NECK NIGHTGOWN. Pattern No. No. 225. Medium _ siz 
Price, 10 cents, 228. Medium size only. Price, 10 cents. only. Price, 10 cents. 
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To the Careful Housekeeper 


Hot Weather is 


Armour’s Extract 
of Beef Weather 








It saves fuel by being easily and quickly prepared. 


It saves temper by making Soups, Bouillons, etc., in a 
few moments that would require hours by the old 
«« take-a-shin-of-beef method.’” 


It saves money because it reduces table expenses: the 
meat juices lost by the first cooking may be replaced 
with a small amount of Extract. 


It often saves the day by offering a solution of how to 
feed the unexpected guest; it’s an emergency ration 
always ready for use. 


It saves life, of both the little one and the grown-up. 
A broth with the midday meal, made with a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of Beef Extract to a cup of freshly 
boiled hot water and properly seasoned, strengthens 
the digestion, tones up the appetite, and- helps digest 
the other food and get the nourishment out of it with- 
out the aid of drugs. It is especially good for pale and 
delicate children who will not eat meat. 


How to Use 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 


A small quantity added to Salads, Soups, Gravies, 
Vegetables, Cold Meats, Game, etc., gives a tempting 
flavor and color that can be obtained in no other way 
so economically and conveniently; it makes the dish 
more digestible and insures its being relished. 








FREE 


A Kitchen Bill 
File 


ASKYOUR DEALER 
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ARmMouR’S ¢f 
ExtpactorBEEf 


“Agacrunea anne ‘ 
RMOUR & C? 
Chicago, USA» 


BESI\EXTRACT BEST BEEF 
roR 


oups, Sauces, 
Gravies and Beef Tea. 











| | 
& 








Convenient for Holding Grocers’ and 
Butchers’ Bills, Checks, Etc. 


One sent free, while they last, to any 
address on receipt of metal cap from a 
jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, or a 
label from a bottle of Asparox or 
Tomato Bouillon. 











Armour & Company 


Chicago 
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COMMENCEMENT GOWN. No. 378. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches NEw CHEMISE NIGHT- 
bust measure. Requires 12 yards of BACK OF 378. press. No. 379. Requires 
material 44 inches wide. Price, 10 8 yards of material 36 
cents for waist or skirt. Old-style inches wide. Price, 15 
sleeve. cents. 





DRESS OF SCARLET PIQUE. No. 380. Requires CHILD'S 
7 yards of material 27 inches wide for girl of 
10 years. Price, 10 cents. Old sleeve. 


RUSSIAN - BLOUSE suIT. No. 381. 
Requires 6 yards of material 27 inches wide for 
girl of 10 years. Price, 10 cents. Old sleeve. 
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EECH-NUT BACON 


is the choicest parts of 





the most perfectly cured 
bacon, packed in glass jars, 
without a suspicion of pre- 
servative, air-tight and 
hermetically sealed so as to 
keep its original appetizing 
flavor and daintiness in- 
definitely. You will feel that 
you have never really tasted 


bacon until you have tasted 


Beech - Nut 





Bacon 


Use it to give flavor to chops, steaks, mush- 
rooms, scallops, liver and other dishes. Use 
it for outings, camps, summer cottages, yachts 
and bungalows. Use it as plain bacon, with 
eggs or without. It is the most delicious 
bacon you ever tasted. 

It comes in most convenient form, ready 
sliced in slices of uniform size. No time is 
lost in its preparation. 


Instantly Ready and Always Good 


Mrs. Janet MacKenzie Hill, Editor of the Boston 
Cooking School Magazine, has prepared a number of 
recipes showing the great possibilities of the use of Beech- 
Nut Bacon in cooking. This little book, entitled *‘Beech- 
Nut Bacon and Other Good Things,” will be sent free on 
receipt of the name of your grocer. The dishes to be 
made are shown in nine colors. 





BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Any one who cannot obtain Beech-Nut products easily at her 
nearest grocery, can, by sending three dollars, receive an assortment 
of the bacon, beef and conserves, express prepaid, to any place east of 
the Mississippi and north of Richmond. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 


Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. 






nteer ‘tga D MEDC) 


The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


D. A. Colonial tea 


could be 


R.—tThe invitations for the 


as follows: 


The - Chapter 
of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


request the pleasure of your company 
at a Colonial tea 


on Monday afternoon, July the tenth 
at 
three o'clock. 
(address). 
Decorate the hall with American flags and 


large pictures of George and Martha Washing- 
ton framed in red, white, and blue cheese-cloth, 
and have festoons of the cheese-cloth, and also 
use effectively crépe paper for rosettes and gen- 


eral decorations. On the tea-table have _ red, 
white, and blue doilies on the dishes under the 
cakes and candies and sandwiches, and have 
red and white flowers—it may be hard to get 
anything blue—and tie up the rolled sandwiches 
with red, white, and blue baby ribbon. 


It is a good idea to give away the teacups with 
a cup of tea, and you can have such eatables as 
toston brown bread, Washington pie, crullers, 
and doughnuts with the tea; they will be 
cially appropriate. If the attendants dress in 
old-fashioned costumes, with short waists and 
kerchiefs, it will add to the entertainment, and 
the dresses will not be hard to devise. Get some 
old prints of the period; you will probably be 
able to find some books containing them at the 
public library, and copy the designs in simple 
dimities and muslins. 


espe- 


B. A.—The prettiest idea that I have ever seen 
carried out for a school entertainment was one 
that a fashionable New York school gave last 
spring. Here is the plan in detail. The name 
of the school was taken for the word to be 
acted, and each of the letters in the word was 
acted by a girl. If the letter was A, she was 
attired in a costume suggestive of Africa, and 
her face and hands were blackened and she sang 
a plantation song; or she might be an Austrian 
and represent that country. “P” was _ illus- 
trated by a girl attired in the height of fashion, 
who sang a pretty little French chanson, and 
she was truly Parisian. One after another the 
girls appeared on the stage in the order of the 
letters in the word, and did their parts. When 
all had appeared they joined hands and sang 
together a song which had been composed for 
the occasion and brought in many local hits 


about the events of the school year. It was such 
an attractive entertainment that I advise you to 
carry out the idea. Boys as well as girls could 
act the letters, of course. The audience must 
guess the word, and it adds to their amusement 
to do so. You can have this idea only one part 


of the programme of amusement, and for other 
features have music and recitations and some 


of the Gibson drawings acted by the members of 
the class, or any of the amusing drawings which 
are in the weekly and monthly papers and maga- 
zines. The picture should be shown, and the text 
underneath either read by some one outside who 
is not seen on the stage or, when it is possible, 
said by the actors themselves. 


K.—Have you tried advertisement tableaux? 
Take some of the most striking advertisements 


from the magazines, containing pretty girls, chil- 
dren, and quaint figures, and reproduce them, 
leaving out, of course, the advertisement name 
(unless you can get a sum from the managers 
of the article advertised, for your presentation 
of it, which might be worth trying). Another 
taking entertainment is a vaudeville show, where 
one acts as manager, announcing the different 
* turns,” and monologues, dances, and im- 
personations follow in bewildering succession. 
This gives a chance for all kinds of talent, de- 
mands no scenery or properties, and is very pop- 
ular. Cake and lemonade and candy, etc., can 
be sold among the audience, if desired, by girls 
dressed in fancy costumes. An afternoon and 
evening performance can be given the same day, 


songs, 


if the sale of tickets outruns the size of the 
house or hall. 
JENNIE J.—For a Japanese tea light your 


rooms with candles burning in Japanese lanterns, 
send the invitations written on Japanese paper 
napkins, and decorate with Japanese fans, para- 
sols, and er@pe-paper chrysanthemums and wis- 


taria. For refreshments there is nothing pecul- 
iarly Japanese, outside of the tea, unless you 
have- candied ginger and stuffed dates. But 


chicken salad and sandwiches of various kinds, 
and lemonade, are perfectly proper. There is 
no Japanese method of dancing a cotillon or 
finding partners, but for favors you can have 
any little Japanese trifles—fans. dolls, picture- 
books, pin-travs, ete.—that are obtainable. Write 
to the big Chicago department stores for cata- 
logues, if you cannot find what you need at home. 
The paper flowers you can make yourself, and 
Japanese lanters, fans, and napkins are for sale 
almost everywhere. 
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THE PLEASURE OF 
RECEIVING 
WEDDING GIFTS 


is a greater joy when these presents are of tableware, for the 
bride then has a solid basis on which to begin housekeeping. 


Your dealer can show you beautiful sets of 1835 -R. WALLACE 
silver plate, inexhaustibly endowed with wearing qualities, and 
having all the appearance and style of Sterling silver. 


Moreover, the price is such that there are no end of possibilities 
for a gift of effective display at a comparatively slight expenditure. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN, 


A request to Dept. 1% will bring, free, our book, ‘‘ How To Set the Table,’’ written by the celebrated 
Mrs. Rorer, and beautifully illustrated. 


Our New York City store is 226 Fifth Avenue. 


On the left are shown “* Floral’’ Soup Spoon, Table Spoon, and Mediufn Fork. On the right, “‘ Troy’’ Jelly 
Knife, Cream Ladle, and Cold Meat Fork 
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GOOD FORM AND 


R. T. B.—The correct form to be used by Mrs. 
John J. Jones and Miss Smith in registering at 
a hotel is to write on the register, or have the 
clerk do it, as they prefer: 


Mrs. John J. Jones, Hartford, Conn. 
Miss Susan E. Smith, Orange, New Jersey. 


Susurran.—A “ benedict ” contest would be a 
good feature for your third-anniversary party. 
Give each married man in the company a sheet 
of paper, and ask him to write a description, in 
full, of his wife’s wedding-gown. When finished, 
he is to read it aloud and submit it to her 
judgment as to its accuracy, and prizes are 
awarded accordingly. It makes a very hilarious 
evening. Or a “heart-hunt” may be tried. 
Scores of candy hearts with mottoes stamped 
upon them may be hidden in all sorts of possible 
and impossible places about one of the rooms. 
The seekers should hunt in couples, and the 
couple that finds the most hearts should be given 
a prize that can be shared between them, or a 
prize apiece, as you choose. Creamed oysters, 
rolls and coffee, or a Welsh rarebit, or salad 
and sandwiches, or ice-cream and cake would 
be suitable as forms of light refreshment for 
such an evening. The third anniversary is called 
by some the “ linen wedding,” so invitations sent 
on linen “ hemstitched” paper would be appro- 
priate. Other authorities, however, make the 
third anniversary the leather wedding. 


FirTeen.—The “crystal wedding” commem- 
orates the fifteenth anniversary. Some send in- 
vitations engraved on a tiny sheet of plate-glaks, 
or written on isinglass, or have the date or the 
initials sprinkled with “diamond powder” on a 
thin layer of mucilage. But a plain invitation 
is in just as good taste. A mirror centrepiece, 
bordered with smilax and red carnations, is suit- 
able for the table, with as many cut-glass bowls, 
eandelabra, and vases about the rooms as possi- 
ble. Serve lemonade or punch in glasses; or 
tea and coffee can be served, in Russian and 
Austrian fashion, in tumblers instead of cups. 
An appropriate entertainment is a “ quotation- 
guessing ” in which all sorts of quotations about 
marriage are given out, and each one sruesses 
where they are from. Salad, ices, and cake are 
suitable refreshments. 


E. E—The “peanut-stab” is played by 
placing a given number of peanuts—not shelled 
—on a tray. and giving each contestant a long 
hat-pin, which must be held firmly by the head. 
At a signal the players endeavor to stab the 
peanuts and lift them off the tray. The one who 
secures the most peanuts wins the prize. A good 
game to play at an afternoon party is the game 
of “heart quoits.” For each table. a round stick 
about nine inches long. wound with white rib 
bon, and stuck firmly into a hole made in a 
flat piece of wood covered with white crépe 


ENTERTAINMENT 


paper, is required. This is the “ hob” over which 
the quoits are thrown. They are bits of wire 
bent into the shape of a heart, three inches and 
a half across, and wound with narrow red rib 
bon. Four players sit around each table, about 
two feet away from it, and each in turn throws 
his or her quoit at the hob. If it goes over, 
it counts one. When any player at the first 
table has made three (or in five or ten min- 
utes, if preferred to time it regularly), the bell 
rings, as in progressive euchre, and the two hav- 
ing the largest score at each table progress, and 
receive a star upon their score-cards. The one 
securing the largest score wins a prize, and a 
booby prize can also be given. 


Anxtous.—For your mother’s birthday-party 
why not have a “reminiscence party”? Call 
upon each guest in turn for the story of the 
“greatest joy of her childhood” or the “ hap- 
piest hour of her life” or the “ most thrilling 
adventure of her existence,” and so on—but do 
not have any sad memorics brought in. If your 
guests will wear any old-fashioned dress they 
possess, all the better, since it helps to create 
an interesting atmosphere. For decorations, have 
a great bowl of sixty-nine red roses in the centre 
of the table, and have your mantelpieces banked 
with roses and ferns, and vases of roses about 
the rooms. Your form of invitation may be: 


My peEAR Mrs. Brown,—May I hope for the 
pleasure of your company on the afternoon of 
June 22, at three o’clock? It will be my mother’s 
sixty-ninth birthday, and I wish to invite a few 
of her friends to celebrate the occasion. If you 
have a dress of a good many years back, in old- 
fashioned style, please wear it, as it is to be an 
afternoon of reminiscences, and such costumes 
will help along the fun. 

Very sincerely yours, 


For refreshments, serve an old-fashioned sup- 
per of doughnuts, pie, cake, hot rolls, preserves, 
and coffee. The “telegram” game might also 
prove entertaining. Furnish each guest with a 
telegram blank, and let ten women in turn each 
choose a letter of the alphabet. Each player 
sets down the ten initials, and must write a 
telegram of ten words commencing with the ten 
letters. The one who produces the cleverest tele- 
gram wins a prize. 


Martan.—In spite of your mentor and the 
“ custom of the place,” it remains the invariable 
rule of courtesy and good breeding always to 
call after an entertainment to which one is in- 
vited. The only exception is in the case of after- 
noon teas and “at homes,”’ where going in per- 
son or sending one’s card is equivalent to a call. 
Many punctilious people, however, call even after 
a tea, and consider it careless not to do so. It 
is certainly far better to err on the side of over- 
politeness. 
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HEINZ BAKED BEANS 









Always Acceptable 
Quickly Served 


WE MAKE THREE KINDS 


Plain—With Tomato Sauce—Vegetarian. 





Our beans, whether the Plain Pork and Beans, the more popular Beans with 
Tomato Sauce or the Vegetarian, which have tomato sauce but are without 
the pork, are really baked—not boiled. They come rich, brown and steaming 
from the ovens, and are packed hot into cans which are at once sealed and then 
sterilized. Nothing is omitted that experience and attention to details can con- 
tribute to make this product one of the most popular of the 


57 Varieties 


We are always glad to show our model kitchens to our friends, over twenty thousand 
of whom visit us yearly. If yon cannot come, let us send you a dainty book descrip- 
tive of the “ Heinz Way ”—of interest to housewives—yours for the asking. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 
HEINZ Quality 
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GOOD FORM AND 


JUVENILE.—The “ flag” game is a good one for 
children of all ages. Stick one hundred small 
flags in the ground in ten rows of ten each. Ten 
children, at the word “Go,” each pick up a flag 
out of the ground, run with it to a specified 
place, stick it down in the ground, come back for 
a second, and so on, the one who first gets ten 
flags set up at the goal winning the round. The 
flags must be stuck upright in the ground, and 
stand securely; if they fall over, they do not 
count. Next let ten more try the game, and so 
on until all have gone through a round. Then 
take the winners, and let them try a final round. 
Give a larger flag, as a prize, to the final win- 
ner. Then have a large flag pinned up on the 
side of the house, and, as at a “ donkey party,” 
blindfold child after child, turn them around 
twice, and tell them to pin a white paper star, 
put into their hand, on to its right place in the 
flag. A “ peanut-hunt” is good fun. Wrap pea- 
nuts in red, blue, and white tissue-paper. Hide 
the blue ones in the hardest places about the 
lawn, the red in the next hardest, and the white 
in the easiest. Set the children to hunting them, 
and give a box of peanut candy to the one who 
finds the most blue ones. A “ naming” game is 
also fun for the older children. Form them into 
two sides, the boys on one, the girls on the 
other, or any other way you please, and take each 
side on a circuit round the lawn, asking them to 
name the trees, shrubs, flowers, ete., correctly. 
The botanical name is not wanted, only the com- 


The 


mon one. side that names them most cor- 
rectly wins. 
Mite-Enp.—By all means have a German 


Kaffeeklatsch. Let some one read or recite Ger- 
man poems, have some good musie by German 
composers, and part if possible. Sell 
dolls dressed in German fashion, German pipes 
and beer-mugs (if there are no objections), Ger- 
man embroideries, German books and music, and 
anything else you can think of. For refresh- 


songs, 


ments, serve coffee-cake, apple-cake, rye-bread 
sandwiches, coffee-candies, café frappé, café par- 
fait, and hot coffee with sugar and whipped 


cream. 


Birpite.—The department stores might be able 
to supply cotillon favors to you. But for most 
purposes, things you can get at home will answer 
very well. Baskets or bunches of flowers make 
pretty favors, always, and so do Japanese fans 
and dolls and carved trifles, and little vases, 
while sachets and bags and hand-painted things 
are also good. 


Mary Ann.—A bride no longer in her first 
youth is wiser if she avoids the conventional 


bridal white and veil, orange blossoms, shower 
bouquets, etc., and wears a handsome travelling 
dress of 


gray or “champagne” broadcloth or 
voile instead, at a home wedding. At a noon 
wedding in summer, a wedding breakfast of 


ENTERTAINMENT 


chilled bouillon, salad, croquettes, or boned tur- 
key, with sandwiches of various kinds, ices, cake, 
and coffee, is suitable. The bride may cut the 
cake herself with a knife with a white bow tied 
to the handle. As the breakfast is a stand-up 
affair, place-cards are not needed. 


Maria F.—I think that the Bo-peep party* 
might be very successfully carried out for the 
small people of four years. Here are some ideas 
that may be helpful. Have for one of the con- 
tests a large sheep, without a tail, drawn on 
muslin, and let the children, blindfolded, try to 
pin on the tails in the proper place. You can 
make the refreshment-table pretty with a centre- 
piece of a doll Bo-peep and a quantity of small 
woolly lambs, and at the end of the supper let 
each child have a lamb to carry home. The 
small hostess might be attired in a costume sug- 
gestive of Bo-peep, and you could have games 
that would be appropriate. Hide all over the 
rooms paper and toy sheep of all kinds and sorts, 
and let the children hunt for them; children al- 
ways enjoy a hunt more than anything else. Give 
to the one who finds the most a pretty edition 
of Mother Goose. Then you could have a Bo- 
peep pie in which sheep are tied up, and the 
ribbons that are put through the slits in the 
paper top that covers them are pulled by the 
children. The menu should be mutton broth, 
sandwiches, and creamed chicken, and simple 
ice-cream. If you possibly can have the ice- 
cream in the forms of sheep, so much the better. 
Have cocoa and milk and plain cake, with a 
birthday-vake, which the little hostess must cut. 
A good form of invitation would be: 


Marion White 
requests the pleasure of Mildred Harris's company 
on Saturday afternoon, June the eighteenth 
from three until six o’clock 
at a Bo-peep party 
R.S.V.P. 


Anxious REApER.—Here are a few suggestions 
that may be useful for the musical party. Get 
a large sheet and paint on it the staff and the 
clef, and make openings for the half-notes. Then 
let six girls, transformed into Africans for the 
occasion, put their heads through and sing, as 
the occasion requires, any popular songs—particu- 
larly good ones would be plantation songs. An- 
other idea is to introduce cradle songs and have 
children dressed in the costumes of different 
countries sing the cradle song peculiar to each 
land. The Scotch song, “ Baloo, baloo, my wee, 
wee thing,” could be sung in costume. The Rus- 
sian lullaby, “My pretty baby,” would be a 
good feature; our own “Sleep, baby, sleep; thy 
father watches the sheep,” ete., could be sung 
by children in red, white, and blue dresses. 
Write the invitations on paper with musical 
bars, and you could have for a heading the quo- 
tation, “If you love music, come and hear it.” 
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Che fomerican Leauly owes her exquisite sku? to 













ONTINUED 
use of Resi- 


nol Soap con- 





serves the soft, vel- 
vety texture of the 
skin, protects it against 
burning suns and biting 
winds, and keeps. the 
complexion pure and radi- 
ant as the rose itself. Its 
ingredients are so wholesome, 
sO antiseptic, so necessary to the 
skin that you cannot do _ without 
it if you care for the health and 
beauty of complexion it brings. 

Resinol Soap is a derivative of the world- 
famous Resinol Ointment and is based on the same health - giving prin- 
ciples. It is extremely valuable for all kinds of skin irritations due to 
exposure, chafing, or any skin trouble in children and adults. For the baby, 
Resinol Soap is the safest soap to use. 


A FREE SAMPLE OF RESINOL SOAP 


and one copy of Resinol Beauty Album — telling convincingly what 
Resinol Soap has done for beauty and skin health, and what it will do 
for you — will be sent free upon receipt of your name and address and 
that of your druggist. 












































SEND POSTAL TO-DAY 


Buy of your druggist wherever possible. Do not accept a substitute for Resinol Soap 
under any circumstances. If your dealer does not sell it, we will mail you a cake, 
postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


iddress Department 14 
RESINOL CHEMICAL CO., Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
Great Britain Branch, 97 New Oxford Street, London, W. C. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Mexico.—Since you live in so warm a climate 
the year around would you not like to use light 
colors and thin wash materials in your furnish- 
ing, instead of the dark colors and heavy ma- 
terials of our winter homes in the North? Have 
a green-and-white dining-room, with white mus- 
lin curtains ruffled and draped daintily back, 
a green cotton rug, with porti@res of dark-green 
canvas. The paper may have a vine pattern in 
green on a white ground, with a white drop- 
ceiling, or the wall may be covered with white 
burlap with a green-and-white frieze of trees or 
leaves. Still another frieze which is charming 
with a white side wall is a grape design on a 
white ground. The curtains may then be a light- 
green muslin. 

The library adjoining, with its southwest ex- 
posure, would be attractive in a silvery old-blue 
paper, dark-blue rug, and curtains of printed 
linen, a blue-and-green design on a white ground. 
The paper should be self-toned with a small in- 
distinct design. 

The parlor, opening from the other side of the 
dining-room with a northeast exposure, may have 
a light Colonial-yellow paper, very nearly if not 
quite plain, with a white drop-ceiling, curtains 
of light-green silk, and green wicker furniture, 
with cretonne pillows in yellow and green. The 
hall may have a pale-green paper with a moss- 
green rug and silk gauze curtains in green and 
old-yellow. Have white woodwork throughout, 
as much wicker furniture as possible, and stain 
the floors cherry. 


ScHooterrt.—I see that the ambitions and 
ideals of an embryo college girl are developing in 
your younger sister, but I hope that the desire 
for a cozy corner may be restrained, and a win- 
dow and corner seat substituted. Nothing can 
be better than the gray-green paper and white 
paint as a foundation. With this as a _back- 
ground and Japanese umbrellas and unlimited 
college-posters to dispose of, it may be well to 
cover the mattress for the seat and the couch 
with a green linen taffeta or canvas several 
shades darker than the paper. The pillows may 
then be covered with gay crimson Japanese and 
Indian prints, and the window-curtains may be 
of the same. material, hanging straight to the 
sill. The screen can be covered with plain green 
burlap, furnishing a background for a shifting 
series of posters and pictures. As a substitute 
for the cozy-corner drapery, have a _ bookshelf 
built in in the corner about four feet above the 
seat. Between the shelf and the seat cover the 
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wall with burlap or buckram several shades 
darker than the paper. Against this there may 
be arranged an effective group of posters, and 
the shelf itself will serve as a receptacle for 
both books and trophies dear to a girl’s heart. 
The tea-table may stand near the end of the 
seat. The rug should be green or green-and- 
white cotton. 

Another suggestion, if the posters and Japa- 
nese umbrellas are not too obtrusive, is to cover 
couch, seat, and pillows with flowered cretonne, 
possibly a rose or geranium design, using it for 
curtains and screen, and possibly having a frieze 
to match. With the white paint, white furniture, 
and green walls this treatment could be made 
very attractive also. 


SOUTHWESTERN Beproom.—A light carpet w<th 
a design in old-reds will permit of either a 
golden-brown paper, an old-rose toning in with 
the dull reds, a light old-blue, or a Suéde green 
also light in tone. A plain paper will be best, 
as you suggest, with the flowered carpet, espe- 
cially if you are a semi-invalid and might easily 
tire of a figure. On account of the southwest 
exposure the golden brown will be the least de- 
sirable color of those I have named. The paint 
should be ivory white in any case, and the ceil- 
ing white with all but the brown. With that it 
may be either buff or light green. Would you 
not like curtains of figured muslin, dimity, mad- 
ras, or snowflake since you have always had plain 
white up to this time? They may have either a 
stripe, or a simple conventionalized figure match- 
ing the color of the paper, or there may be a 
flowered design in muslin or dimity similar to 
that in the carpet. Any one of them will be 
reasonably durable. With the tapestry paper in 
the dining- room, I would prefer either a net 
curtain, écru in tone, by itself, ruffled and draped, 
or a combination of the éeru net and a plain 
linen or pongee, the color the same as the pre- 
dominating tone in the paper. The curtains will 
of course hang just below the sill, since there is 
a window-seat, and the heavier curtains shoula 
hang straight. 


Huntineton.—I advise you to get either a 
plain or self-toned dark-green rug in Axminster 
or Wilton, or to buy Axminster carpet by the 
yard in moss green and have it made into a rug. 
The decided design in your red-and-green paper 
demands the repose of a plain dark color in a 
rug, as well as in the other furnishings in the 
room, and you will like it much better. 
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A Big Thing in the House 


It’s a big thing to get rid of half 


the wash-day work and expense. 


Its a Big Thing 
to do away with the disgusting suds-steam through the house; 
and to have sweet beautiful thoroughly purified clothes with- 
out boiling or scalding. 


Its a Big Thing 
to know that Fels-Naptha soap does what nothing else will do; takes out dirt, 
grease, grime and stains with cold or lukewarm water, and without hurting the 
most delicate fabric; simply dissolves the grease and dirt and takes them out. 


Its a Big Thing 
to have Fels-Naptha soap wash everything from the grimiest overalls to the 
daintiest silks and ribbons; clean your dishes, silver and glassware so they 
shine and glisten; and your tiles, tubs and oil-cloths—without hurting the 
varnish finish; and to do it all like magic in half the usual time. 


Its a Big Thing 
to be sensible; to drop a wrong old way when you learn of something better, 
and give a reasonable proposition a fair trial. And it’s only a /itt/e thing to 
write to us for a free sample of Fels-Naptha soap if your grocer hasn’t it; 
and prove the truth by follewing the easy directions on the wrapper. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
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San Marco.—Have a self-toned gray-green 
paper quite dark in tone in your main hall and 


library alcove. This alcove must be very at- 
tractive with the long window-seat and _ book- 
cases at either end. Cover the window-seat 


cushions with corduroy in a warm burnt sienna, 


and have between the alcove and hall either 
plain dark-green or burnt-sienna portiéres of 


heavy canvas or flax cloth. The woodwork and 
furniture should be weathered oak, and the 
rug green, sienna, and tan, with a possible touch 
of rich blue. The curtains may be of raw silk 
in a lighter tone of sienna, or of madras with 
sienna and green richly blended upon an écru 
ground. 

Since you wish to keep the reception-room 
light, with its white paint have a light gray- 
green paper in self-tones, a dark moss-green rug, 


madras curtains in delicate green and blue, 
covers for the window-seat cushions in gray- 


biue, and a touch or two of old-yellow mingled 
with the green and blue in the upholstery and 
other furnishings. The furniture should be 
mahogany on Colonial lines. 

The dining-room woodwork should be stained 
a dark nut brown, warm in tone. The paper 
above the wainscot should be a tapestry or con- 
ventionalized flcwer paper in yellows, browns, 
and a touch of green, the yellow predominating. 
The curtains may be plain green raw silk, ex- 
tending just below the sill as in the other rooms, 
and the rug may be either plain dark green or 
green and brown, with walnut furniture. If the 
paint is white, mahogany furniture will be more 
harmonious. Portiéres from reception-room into 
main hall and main hall into dining-room 
should be plain dark-green canvas, Egyptian 
cloth, or flax cloth. 

In the southwest chamber have a paper in old- 
blue and écru, with or without a touch of old- 
red; the dressing-room the same, and the bath- 
room blue and white. The paint must, of course, 
be white, with the mahogany furniture. 

The west chamber should have a green-and- 
white paper with white muslin accessories, and 
a green rug. or there may be a touch of pink in 


curtains and _ bed-coverings. 
The northeast chamber may have a _ yellow 
flower paper with white muslin curtains, or a 


plain yellow paper with flowered curtains. The 
furniture should be white enamel. The bathroom 
belonging to this room may be in yellow and 
white, or yellow and green. 

The sitting-room on the northwest corner 
should have a plain or self-toned paper in dark- 
vellow ochre, with white paint, mahogany furni- 
ture, a green rug, and madras curtains in green 
and yellow. 


LivinGc -room.—The combined dark-red dado 
with the tapestry paper above in tan, green, and 
red must be very beautiful, and I do not see 
why the effect should not be as appropriate for 
a living-room as for a dining-room, although the 
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tapestry paper may not be as good a_back- 
ground for pictures as a plain color. It is so 


quiet in tone, however, that I think that it will 
not trouble you in that respect. The inner cur- 
tains and portiéres should be of plain dark-red 
homespun matching the dado in color. You will 
like glass curtains of écru net. The rug should 
combine the tones of dark green, blue, and red- 
brown seen in the cone on the sample you send. 
The furniture should be of weathered oak—a 
large library table, a Morris chair, several up- 
holstered easy-chairs, bookcases, a desk, and a 
davenport if the room is large enough; for up- 
holstery dark-red corduroy or haircloth. 


NAvy-YARD.—Delft blue is not a color to be 
used in great profusion in an eastern room, 


especially one which you say is 
dark. You have so much yellow 
rooms, or at least shades closely allied with it, 
that I suppose you would not care for a pure 
cream-yellow paper with white paint, Delft-blue 
and yellow madras or Oriental print curtains, 
and a dark-blue rug? If not you might be able 
to find a tapestry or conventionalized flower 
paper with a yellow background, and brown and 
old-blue figure. In that case, either white mus- 


inclined to be 
in your other 


lin curtains alone should be used, or white 
muslin combined with old-blue linen. Your blue- 
and-white china in either case will be a great 


addition, but you must surely paint the wood 
work white. With the morning sun possibly 
a Delft blue-and-white paper would be safe. 
If you use a rug it should be either a plain 
dark-blue or blue-and-white cotton. If the floor 
must be entirely covered let it be with dark-blue 
filling, or with a matting and dark-blue rug. 

The blue-and-white linoleum will be 
durable and attractive on the kitchen 
Paint the walls either blue or buff. 

Since the den is small it should be treated as 
a part of the living-room, with tan or golden- 
brown walls. This color should make a very 
good background for your South Sea Island tapa- 
cloths and fans. 


both 
floor. 


Mrs. F. L. P.—I like the light gray-green 
paper you have chosen for your, living-room very 
much. Have the white drop-ceiling by all means, 
and no stencil border. The picture-moulding will 
finish it satisfactorily. The old-rose porti@res 
and window-seat covering, the white paint, and 
the mahogany furniture will all harmonize with 
it perfectly. Since paper cracks on your fire- 
board, can you not cover it with buckram or 
burlap, matching the paper in color? I should 
prefer it to tapestry. Hang the old mahogany- 
framed mirror over the fireplace, and have either 
old-rose or light-green shades for your candles 
if you use shades at all in your living-room. It 
is not customary. The corner bookcase should 
be painted like the woodwork, and should be 
about four feet high. I would not use curtains 
in front of the bookcase 
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I DID IT WITH JAP-A-LAC 


Last year we said that if we could make people believe the plain 
facts about the economy of JAP-A-LAC, we could easily double 
our sales and make them half a million dollars in 1904 

Our statement was justified by the result, for we were successful, 
and now the problem of doubling the sales again in 1905 is exactly 
what it was last year—simply getting people to believe the facts— 
simply impressing them strongly enough to get them to try JAP-A-LAC 

You will never really know JAP-A-LAC—you will never really 
know its true worth—until you are able to point with pride and satis- 
faction to some old floor, or old piece of furniture transformed with 
your own hands, and say, ‘I did it with JAP-A-LAC.” 

Floors, weather-beaten front doors, furniture, old carriages, metal 
work, radiators, oil-cloth, picture-frames, porch furniture, willow 
chairs and andirons represent but a few of the articles to be found in 
every house that need rejuvenation. 














You would be astonished to see how they can be improved by 
twenty-five cents’ worth of JAP-A-LAC and an ordinary brush 
wielded by your own hands. 

The colors of JAP-A-LAC are twelve: 









































WALNUT Ox-BLoop 

OAK Deap BLAacK 
MAHOGANY BRILLIANT BLACK 
CHERRY Frat WHITE 
MALACHITE GREEN GLoss WHITE 
BLUE GROUND 


besides the Natural or Clear JAP-A-LAC. 

The JAP-A-LAC is brilliant and tough. On floors it does not show 
heel prints, and water will not turn it white. You can scrub it with 
soap and water and not injure it. 


We wall gladly give you a full-size quarter-pint can 


if you will pay the cost of mailing. Send us ten cents 
and the name of your dealer, and we will mail free, to 
any point in the United States, a sample can of any 
color you select | 





Upon request we will To expedite reply, please address 


Oe booklet about JAP. THE GLIDDEN 
VARNISH COMPANY 


A-LAC anda color card 
showing the different 

Makers of High-Grade Varnishes 
Sor all purposes 


shades. 
Dept. B.C., 835 Williamson Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Mrs. M. P. R.—Try a self-toned old-blue paper 
with quite a large conventionalized figure in 
your room. Instead of the Brussels lace curtains 
have madras curtains in dark rich tones of green, 
blue, and wood brown deepening to a red on a 
tan ground. If -they are very dark in effect, 
it may be necessary to use net curtains as well 
next the glass. Have some Oriental rugs in 
these colors as soon as possible, cover some up- 
holstered armchairs and a couch with tapestry 
in these same well, and have some 
corner bookcases built in to add interest and 
make the room appear smaller. Can you not ar- 
range a window-seat somewhere? A large li- 
brary table in the centre of the room with a 
hospitable reading-lamp, books, magazines, and 
comfortable chairs around it will help to draw 
the room together and give it a centre of inter- 
est. The dark rich colors suggested for the 
furnishings will make the room appear warmer, 
smaller, and more homelike. I am quite sure 
that the “ barnlike” appearance will disappear. 


colors as 


CoLLece CoLors.—I strongly advise you to 
have at least the straight part of the wall in 
your attic room papered, even if it is with the 
cheapest paper. Cartridge-paper is not expen- 
sive and will improve your room wonderfully. 
White walls are impossible from an artistic 
standpoint. Since the exposure is northwest and 
the rugs green and yellow, have a golden-brown 
or deep-yellow ochre paper below the slope, and 
if possible either a golden tan with the golden 
brown or a light yellow ochre with the dark 
ochre on the slope itself, the ceiling in either 
ease to be white. Have a moulding between 
the slope and the straight wall, and mount your 
posters or magazine-covers on dark-blue or green 
cartridge-paper, forming a frieze at the top of 
the straight wall. Have small college banners 
{possibly two yards in length), made of cheese- 
cloth with appropriate lettering, the width in 
proportion, and mount them on the side slopes. 
They must be large enough to be effective. Blue 
will be the best color to use, unless it will show 
partiality to the wrong college. Black and yel- 
low will also be effective. Cover the two window- 
seats with blue or green denim, and let the 
pillows represent the colors of the respective col- 
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leges, those of the two friendly ones in one seat, 
and those of the other in the other seat. Small 


crossed flags of appropriate significance above 
the windows will be interesting, while any appro- 
priate and decorative emblems or trophies should 
be arranged on the slopes at the side. 


ProsLteM.—The yellow paper will be very ap- 
propriate for the northwest dining-room, especial- 
ly with the dark-brown pictures, but the wood- 
work must certainly not be neutral in tone, or 
you will have a room with a neutral effect. It 
might be well to match the dark brown of the 
picture-frames, both for the woodwork and for 
the floor. Ivory-white paint will also be appro- 
priate. The golden-oak furniture is an objection 
along the same line of neutrality, but if it is 
very dark in tone you may not find it trouble- 
some. If it is you can have it stained. Have 
dark curtains and dark rugs to give individuality 
and strength to the color scheme. 

With this peculiarly beautiful shade of green 
Japanese grass-cloth on your living-room walls, 
I would prefer to see the mahogany. furniture 
covered with a dark rich shade of blue, a tan, 
or a darker tone of the green. It will be well to 
have some pieces covered with one and some with 
the You 


others. should get your clue as to 
shades from the Cashmere-shawl hangings and 


Sanmae rugs. Corduroy is a very durable as well 
as a very beautiful material. Rep is also good, 
and some of the flax cloths. 

Mrs. S.—A color scheme for your house will 
be briefly as follows: Reception-hall, with south- 
eastern exposure, an old-rose and olive-green 
conventionalized flower paper based on a stripe; 
parlor, with northeastern exposure, a Colonial 
yellow damask paper, with olive green as a con- 
trasting color in the furnishings; dining-room, 
with a southwestern exposure, either a plain 
terra-cotta or a plain dark green. 

Up-stairs: southeast bedroom, silver-gray paper 
with purple and green flowered frieze and hang- 
ings, green rug, and bird’s-eye maple furniture; 
northeast room. yellow-and-green chintz stripe, 
with plain white curtains and white enamel 
furniture: southwest room. light-blue paper with 
a touch of dainty pink in frieze and hangings. 





ON CULINARY TOPICS 


B. E. M.—To make preserved strawberries, 
weigh the berries and allow a pound of sugar for 
each pound of fruit. Cap carefully, saving all the 
juice. Put the berries and sugar in alternate 
layers in the preserving-kettle, adding any juice 
that may have exuded during the capping 
process; cover the kettle and leave for an hour, 
then set it on the side of the range and boil 
slowly and gently until the liquid thickens. Put 
in pint jars and, while scalding-hot, seal. 


Orange Marmalade Water-ice—To a pint of 
orange marmalade add a cup of boiling water 
and a half-cup of sugar, and put over the fire 
in a porcelain-lined saucepan until reduced to 
liquid. Take from the fire, strain, and add a 
gill of iced water. When cool, freeze. - 

Or, prepare as above directed, omitting the 
gill of iced water and adding the unbeaten whites 
of three eggs. Turn into the freezer and grind 
until frozen. 
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NESTLE’S, and above all things it is safe, 
as only water is needed to prepare it. No 
cow’s milk to transmit germs. ‘This also 
makes NESTLE’S most economical. 
Try NESTLE’S FOOD. Mothers who 
have never used it should send at once for a 
Free Trial Package and our ** Book 


for Mothers,” which contains valuable 
counsel on the care and feeding of infants. 


Our Department of Advice to Mothers will gladly give ex- 
: perienced advice, without cost, if at any time questions 
should arise concerning the child's diet. 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren Street, New York 
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}<=|s |) WEANING @e BABY 
30-E =ar4 Hot weather is an anxious time for all 
= = mothers, especially if it be baby’s dreaded 
20-31 second summer, with the discomforts and 

oe = dangers of teething added to the heat. 

=i /= Now, before the hot days come, is the 
o£ = time to think of weaning —a difficult proc- 
= = ess made easy if it is begun gradually and 
10-316 NESTLE’S FOOD is used. Baby will like 
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Mission Style 


**SIMPLICITY ” 


Davenport Sofa Bed 





WEATHERED OAK FRAME 


SPANISH LEATHER CUSHIONS 


A beautiful Davenport Sofa changed instantly 
into a luxurious double bed. Costs no more than 
an ordinary Davenport of equal style and size. 
You pay nothing for the Sofa Bed feature. 
Made in many handsome styles, Mission, Colonial 
and Modern, Oak and Mahogany Frames, all 
— ar finishes. Guaranteed best construction. 

our dealer will put it in your home at our 
price. No trouble—saves you all risk of damage 
in transit. 

Send for free Sofa Bed Book “ G,”’ and we will 
give you name of our local agent. 

JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY 
Sole Manufacturers 








JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





Borers GLIDING 


Simple, Strong, Safe. 


{ A smooth, gentle glide— 
any other swing on earth. 
cause nausea or dizziness. 


motion is unlike that of 
It will positively not 

Operated by the slight 

est pressure of the foot and can instantly be con 

verted into a hammock or bed. 

| It is made of hardwood throughout in finishes 

to conform to furnishings of hall, porch or lawn. 

{ Simple in construction, it cannot get out of order 

and its action is entirely automatic. Moderately 

priced. 


Give your dealer's name and send to-day 
for full information and price-list. 


The Goshen Mfg. Co., Box 25, Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 


Highest awards at St. Louis World's Fair. 














“The first piece” 


Children acquire a love for good music with 
their five-finger exercises, if early steps are 
made with a 





piano, Full, singing clarity of tone, unchanged 
by ‘‘ practice,” makes this instrument a most 
satisfactory choice where the refinement of a 
child’s ear and the gratification of cultivated 
taste, are considered. 
Illustrated catalogue upon request. 


No matter where a live, our special offer 
makes it practicable for you to owna Packard. 
Time payments if desired. Write us, 


The Packard Company, Dept. I, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 








on the road to perfect physical devek 
made with the 


Irish Mail 


“It's geared.” 


A good start 


pment is 


A strong, fast, hygienic children’s car. 
Exercises add mrirse Furnishes fun 
and fresh air,bu: k s child off its feet. 
L ight, rubb: er-tired. Absolutely safe. 
If your dealer hasn't it, order direct 
from us. Write for booklet, FREE, 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 


479 Irish Mail Street, Anderson, Ind. 


“She can't upeet.”’ The Standard Mfg. Co. 


Successors to 





met Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 


P77 Easy to get at everything without 
y] disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and unpacking. Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hand-riveted ; 
Grongeet trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with peiviioge oe Sa. 


7 a stati ‘ping 8 Gotumba, 0 


Experienced Canvassers Wanted 


We can give remunerative, dignified employ- 
ment to men and women in every city and vil- 
lage in this country—even to those who can 
spare but part of their time. We give four 
periodicals to work with, each distinctively the 
best of its class. Experienced canvassers, and 
all those who wish to increase their incomes, 









_ should write at once for what is perhaps the 


most attractive offer ever made. 
HARPER & BROTHERS,NEW YORK 
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EXPERIENCE. in making 


paper covering half a century, a location 
in the Berkshires where all the best writ- 
ing paper is made, and where clear water 
and skilled help is always found, render it 
possible for us to make Eaton-Hurlbut 
Papers what they are—the best fine 
correspondence papers made. 


















We add to this a correct knowledge 
of good form in paper, and study of the 
best styles. That is why every woman 
who cares for her correspondence should 


ask for Eaton-Hurlbut Writing Papers. 


Most dealers have them. If not, 
send the name of your dealer, and we 
will send you samples of Highland Linen, 
Twotone or Berkshire Linen Fabric. 





Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


“The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,”” a delightful desk book ~ 
for all who write letters, sent free on request and the name of a 
dealer who doesn’t sell Eaton-Hurlbut correspondence papers. 





THE OXYGEN 


TOOTH POWDER 


The addition of the new Oxygen compound gives to the dentifrice prope?- 
ties hitherto considered impossible of attainment, 
New York Medical Journal. 


Represents the most decided advance in mouth hygiene and tooth preser- 
vation that has been made within recent years.—Buffalo Medical Journal. 


Of all druggiets, 25 centa. 
Send for free sample and see what it will do. 


MSKESSON & ROBBINS: 91 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
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The sole that suits | 








C Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 
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It bends 
with the foot. 


Do your feet ever burn or smart—ever hurt? 


The flexible sole of the Red Cross Shoe pre- 
vents the throbbing and aching caused by stiff 
soles, for it bends with the foot. This sole, and 
the heel, made of the same supple, elastic leather 
(used in no other shoe) take all the «* pound ”’ 
and jar out of walking—give ample support to 
the foot. 

The Red Cross Shoe relieves nervous strain, 
makes it possible for women to be on their feet 
hours at a time with comfort. It is the standard 
shoe for trained nurses. 

Every woman who is on her feet much, either 
on the street or in the home, business-office or 
school, and every woman whose feet are tender, 
needs the 


Red Cross Shoe 


For Comfort 


The Red Cross is a shoe for general wear, it 
is the only comfort shoe with style and trimness. 
It gives the foot that neat, dainty appearance so 


desirable. It is noiseless. Lighter, cooler 
and wears longer than a stiff soled shoe. 


Made in all styles and in all leathers, 
Oxfords, $3.00; High Shoes, $3.50. 


None genuine without this trade-mark. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Red Cross, 
send us his name and we will see that 
you are supplied. Our booklet ‘*‘ Women 
To-day’ tells how conditions have 
changed and how the Red Cross meets 
the modern woman’s needs. Write for it. 





4-834 Sycamore Street, 


woe 





the foal 








fost 


Hose = 
Supporter 


Pat. Deo. 6, 1899. 










Approved by Leading Phy- 
gicians, Endorsed by Physical 
> Culturists, Preferred by La- 
dies of Fashion. 


Mercerized, Plain or Prill 
EES 

‘ Very Strong Silk Frill. _. .75 

Heavy Silk Whip Cord... 1.00 

Heavy Silk Double Frili_. 1.25 

Silk Web 50 


At all dealers, or 


/ Arthur Frankenstein & Co. 

(Agents for the U.S. 

514 and 516 Broadway, 
New York. 


FRE with mail orders, a 

large photo -etching 
ofthe “Foster Girl,” without 
\ advertisement. 


“The Name is on 
the Buckles.” 
| BD Rae: Mette Ce, Toren Comte isu Agee ty Canali 








Your Picture on a Cushion Top 


Send us any photograph and $1.00 
and within five days we will send you 
a Cushion Top, size 18x18 inches, 
with your picture enlarged on it--a 
perfect likeness. 

Made on Toga silk, satin or 
linen. Can be washed, ironed, 
and will not fade. Your choice 
of an color fabric, white, 
pink, blue, yellow or green ; 
linen, white or tan o nly. 

Your photo returned unin- 
jured with the Cushion Top, 
charges prepaid. Booklet with 
designs of fancy photo cush 
ions sent free. 

JAP PHOTO CUSHION CO, 
283 St. Clair St., Cleveland, Ohio 

















Learn toKnit 


No other book of instruction is nearly so complete 
as the zew Columbia Book of Yarns (6th edi 
tion). Gives information clearer and better than it 


was ever given before. 160 pages of instruction, 
illustrations of 106 articles. Worth $1, but your 
dealer and we sell it for 15 cents. 

No other yarns are so soft, fine, even, elastic and 
economical as Columbia Yarns. Rich, brilliant 
colors. 


Look fur the Columbia trade-mark 
around the label on every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 





A SUMMER CAMP For GIRLS 
In the Adirondacks 


F or particulars, address 
Miss HELEN C. PECK, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Care of Mrs. Hazen’s School, 
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Bridal Trousseaux 
At “The Linen Store” 


James McCutcheon & Co. direct attention to their exceptional facilities for 
supplying complete Bridal Outfits. For many years they have made a specialty 
of furnishing the most beautiful of Household Linens for this purpose. 

Their large assortment of designs, sizes and qualities in Table Linens, Bed 
Linens, Bed Coverings, etc.; their facilities for monograming and embroidering, 
and their familiarity with, and careful attention to, all the details, have made 
“The Linen Store” widely and favorably known as the headquarters for Out- 
fits of this character. 

Since the addition to their stock of Pansy Corsets and French Lingerie, 
they are also in a position to supply this important and personal portion of the 
Trousseau to the very best advantage. One of the features of their Lingerie 
stock is the wide assortment of Bridal Sets. All of these goods are imported 
from Paris and are hand-made. 

The Pansy Corset has long been known as one of the leading 
French Corsets, and in these they have models adapted for every 
purpose and figure. 

Catalogue, illustrating many of the linens and giving esti- 
mates for outfits ranging in price from $100 to $2,500, mailed free <x 
on application. Mail orders have our prompt attention. Registered Trade Mark. 


James McCutcheon & Co.,14 W. 23d St., N.Y. 




























. Pitas 
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Corticelli Silk is Strong! 


When purchasing silk for any purpose—a bit of fancy work, an embroidered waist, a 
centerpiece, or sofa pillow—or spool silk for family sewing, always remember that there is 
one brand, “‘ Corticelli,” which for 67 years has stood every test and still remains the best. 
One trial will prove its merit. The Color Number is on every spool of Corticelli Sewing 
Silk and Twist. This is a great convenience. If interested in embroidery, send four cents 


in stamps for our booklet, “ Corticelli Lessons in Embroidery.’’ Address 
Corticelli Silk Mills, 19 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
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The only Odorless and Pertect Dress Shield made. 





Curvette 





Specially Adapted for 
Stout Persons. 





Absorbent 


For those who perspire 
freely. 





Zouave 
A Detachable Dress and 
Corset Shield. 





Out of Sight 


\ 







ae 
s 


Specially for Summer 
Shirt Waists. 








Absolutely Impervious. 
No Rubber. Can be Washed. 


Free from all poisonous substances and will not irritate 
the most delicate skin. 





Recommended by Journals of Health and the Medical Pro- 
fession for its purity and hygienic qualities. 


Always buy a shield large enough. Garments are often 
damaged by wearing too small a shield. 





We make every shape and size of shield required. 





Every pair fully warranted to wearer, and any dam- 
age to garment resulting from imperfect 
shield, will be paid for. 


Detachable 





Attached without sewiag, 
Quickly removed, 


Linen Mesh 


An Ideal Hot-Weather 
Shield. 


Short Flap 


Is invisible when worn 











with thin sleeves. 





The Omo Shield is for sale at all the leading retail stores throughout the United States and Canada. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., Middletown, Conn. 





How to Draw 


A Practical Book of Instruction in the Art of Illustration 


By LEON BARRITT 


It not only tells how to draw, but tells it in such a way that the 
veriest novice*can gain a considerable skill in the art. It presents 
numerous reproductions of original drawings by America’s famous 
illustrators, cartoonists, and comic artists. The author’s lessons are 
illustrated by numerous sketches and diagrams which make the text 
intelligible. The methods of successful illustrators are shown in 


specimens of the work of prominent magazine and newspaper 
artists, cartoonists, comic artists, etc. 


Decorated Board Cover, $2.00 net 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Eight convincing arguments. 


OSTERMOOR $] 5 
MATTRESS ° 


To stimulate sales in the dull Summer 
months we will make (if you want it so) 
any size mattress you may select in 
2 Parts Without Extra Charge 
| This offer is limited to orders received 
SIZES AND PRICES : 
ft. 6in. wide, 25 Ibs. $8.35 
ft. wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 
it. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 


Special 
Summer 
Offer 


before July 15, when the pressure cf Fall 
orders will tax our factoryto the utmost. 


Send for 136-Page Book 


mailed freeon posta] card request 

attresses shipped by express, 
prepaid, same des check is re 
ceived. Beware of imitations— 
our ‘trade mark on the genuine. 

OSTERMOOR & CO. 

158 Elizabeth St., New York. 
Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. 





All 6 ft. 3 inches long. 


Express Charges Prepaid 
In two parts We. extra. 






























All Our Business Transactions are Confidential. 
EVERY WOMAN LOVES A DIAMOND! 
SAVE A DIAMOND —WIN A HEART! 
To be Successful—Look Successful—Wear a Diamond! 


The greatest feminine wish Is for a Diamond. A woman 
feels beautiful when she wears Diamonds. With Diamonds she 
knows she is doubly attractive. Diamonds are woman's sav- 
ings bank. A wise woman knows she can get prompt cash for 
her Diamonds—wherever she may be—in any part of the world. 


N is the time to buy a Diamond and make a profit while 
ow you are doing it. Diamonds are going up in value 
twenty per cent per year— Write for Catalog. 


S d N for our splendid Catalog containing 1000 illus- 
en ow trations of Diamonds,Watches and Artistic Jew- 
elry and our interesting Souvenir Diamond Booklet. You can 
select the article you want to wear and own or present to a 
loved one. We will send it to you on approval. If you like it, 
pay one-fifth of the price and keep it, sending the balance to 
us in eight equal monthly payments. We pay all express 
charges. All transactions absolutely private and confidential. 
We ask no security. We make no inquiries of employers. 
Certificate of quality and value is sent 
Our Guarantee with every Diamond. We allow you full 
price if ever you should wish to exchange for other goods ora 
rger Diamond. Goods best—prices lowest—terms easiest. 
are assured in buying from us. We 
Value and Quality are the largest retailers of Dia- 
monds in the world. We are the only Diamond Cutters selling 
at retail. We refer to any bank in America as to our respon- 
sibility and reliability. Write for Catalog—té Pages. 


OFTIS ese 


and Mfg. Jewelers 
BROS &4C6O & 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, 





Dept.F 113 
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Nearly every shoe you buy repre- 
sents an investment of at 
least a dollar for 
style. 


9-50 


Shoes for Women 


is the one exception. You pay for quality 
only when you buy Radcliffe Shoes. 

he dainty, distinctive style costs you 
nothing extra. 

The Radcliffe is equal in quality to 
any shoe costing a dollar more, and in 

style second to none. 

Radcliffe Specials at $3.00 are ex- 
ceptional values and the equal of 
any shoe at any price. 

Inquire at your dealer’s—if he 
does not keep Radcliffe Shoes, 
write us, Style Book sent 
free, 


The Radcliffe Shoe Co, 


Dept. 3 
Boston, Mass. 
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‘Yudor 


Three-Fourths es 


\ 





of the deys of Summer Life are found 
in a porch screened from the burn 
ing rays of the midsummer sun by 


Vudor Porch Shades 


(NINE PATENTS) 
Make Your Home a Summer Home. 










Get the real comfort and enjoyment from 
your porch that you should Nothing else 
like Vader Shades on the market—the only 
shade that gives you the breeze yet keeps 
-— the san. Mace of Linden Fibre—last 
years—$e.7s andup. VUDOR $4.00 
‘MAM moe KX best made at any price. 


Summer 







Write us for name of nearest dealer 

and FREE illustrated bvokler 

* Summer Comfort,"’ which shows 

the Shades in real colors and 

tells why you must have Vudor 

Shades and Hammocks if 
you want the best 











Home 


Vudor 


Hough Shade Corporation 
27 MeKey Bivd. 
Janesville 
Wis. 


Shades. 
— PINS OR BADCES 





NO MORE BURNT DINNERS 
The “N@® BURN” wire kettle- bottom 


protects potatoes, meat, vegetables, or any- For any College, School, Class 
thing else in the kettle from burning. Made Club, Society or Lodge, 

of strong, bright steel wire, tightly woven. 

Fits any ordinary size kettle (see cut). Noth- Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
ing can burn of harden to bottom of kettle We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
when used. It's the finest bread tenater 


you ever used. @4e. postpaid. Send for free 
8o-page cataloy of useful household articles 
NONPAREIL SUPPLY CO. 
1544 Lill Ave., Chicago 


Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Buttons or Med- 
alsof all descriptions. Either of the two 
styles illustratedin one 
ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figuresif not 
more than shown. 
— Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 
Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 


of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 


prices. Special designs and estimates free. Cc 
Bastian Bros. 21M, S. Av, Rochester, N.Y 


SEND US 25 CENTS 


To pay express charges, and we wil! 
send you, prepaid, a good Brush and 
a sample Can of Rogers Stainfloor 
Finish, the best Floor Finish made, 
and the best general finish for Furni 
ture and all Interior Woodwork. Con 
tents of can wil! cover 20 square feet, 
two coats. Mention color wanted : 
Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry, Malachite Green or 
Transparent. Stamps accepted. 
Rogers Stainfloor Finish makes old floors look new ; 
makes all floors and all woods look beautiful. 

| Our Booklet, ** Care of Floors,” mailed FREE, 

| DE TROIT Wuite LEAD WORKS, WORKS, Dept. r. - DETROIT, MICH. 




















Are the pride of the home; why disfigure with 
ugly clothes posts’ 


Hill’s Lawn Clothes Dryers 
hold 100 to 150 feet of line, take small space, | A NEW EDITION 





and quickly removed when not in use. Make a 
neat and tasty appearance, last a lifetime. 


More than two million people use them. | HW Ww t G t St g£ 
No traveling in wet grass. No snow to shovel. | Oo Oo e ron 
The line comes to you. Also 


Balcony and Roof Clothes Dryers. And How to St ay So 


If not found at your hardware store write 


HILL DRYER CO. ff | By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


$44 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. | 
Write for Cat. 18. A valuable book, with practical, common-sense 


directions that can be followed by any one. 


$1.00 net (postage extra) 


| a 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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PRETTY GIRL GRADUATES 


know that 


| Dr. Sheffield’s 


| Creme Dentifrice 


than cleanses the teeth—it preserves 
for it neutralizes lactic acid (the 
of loathsome decay)—and its smooth 
texture and deliciously dainty flavor impart 
that refreshing sense of cleanliness which is 
delightfully luxurious. 








more 
them, 
cause 





Used by the Elite of the World 
for Over 50 Years 


So_p EVERYWHERE, IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES, 25c. 


B. F. ALLEN CO., SOLE AGENTS 


365 & 367 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK 
= — . — 





| 


Monologues 


By MAY ISABEL FISK 


These clever sketches were first 
published in the back of Harper's 
Magazine, where they made a hit. 
Mrs. Fisk pokes gentle fun at 
various types of people whose 
foibles are especially amusing. It 
is entertaining satire, that does 
not flag or grow tiresome. 

With Frontispiece Portrait, $1.25 


HARPER @ BROTHERS. PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


HICKS DRESS SHIELDS are especially suitable 
for waists of light, dainty fabrics and for shirt 
waists. The lightest ever made, yet they furnish 


perfect protection. Can be washed in hot water, 

ironed without injury and are extremely durable. 

Soft and pliable, chafing or heating is impossible. 
Made and aranteed by the oldest and largest 

Pr hield_ house in the world. 

CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 299 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


SUMMER BARGAINS 
IN MADE-TO-MEASURE GARMENTS 
Tailored Skirts reduced to $ 


Tailored Raincoats “ 435 up 
Silk Triet-Waiet Suits 12.50 up 


Express prepaid. Fit and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed,or money refunded 
For a limited time only we will make to 
your order any man- tailored SKIRT or 
RAINCOAT Model shown in our 190¢ 
Spring and Summer Style Book at 


10% LESS 
















Gar- than regular price. 
We make this BONA-FIDE RE- 
ments DUCTION to close out our stock of 
this season’s Spring and Summer 
Materials and to keep ourshops busy 
at during the dull months. Many of 
these materials are well adapted for 
early Fali wear. If you want your choice of 
R d d these bargains, write to-day for Style Book. 
e uce Bear in mind our garments are made in our 
own shops and under the most sanitary con- 
P i ditions. We carry no stock of ready-made 
r ces garments—we make to measure only. 


Accordion and 
Knife-Plaited Skirts 


are all the rage this year. Our LATE 
STYLE FOLDER shows handsome 
new models and fully describes the 
SHIRRED AND ACCORDION 
PLAITED SPECIAL summer bar- 
gain here illustrated. 

Write to-day for Spring and Sum- 
mer Style Book, Late Style Folder, 
Instructions for Self-Measurement, 
and roo Samples of Newest Goods 
—ALL SENT FREE. 

Vur Reduced Prices include delivery to you, all 


REMEMBER: 
charges prepaid, and that we guarantee satisfaction or return your 


money. 


THE LADIES’ TAILORING CO. 


263 Power Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
N. B.— We sell our materials by the yard, and make garments from your 








Lown goods, if preferred. We do VO handle wash goods nor sell patterns. 
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Che Wauerley Novels 


‘*Scott’s Own Edition’’ 





THE 
THISTLE 
EDITION 
IN 48 
VOLUMES 





THISTLE 
EDITION 
IN 48 
VOLUMES 





















vv 


HE Waverley Novels are without a rival in the realm of romance 

in English literature. The present “ Thistle Edition ” is practically 
a reprint, in new and larger type, of SCOTT’S OWN EDITION 
of 1829, revised and corrected by Sir Walter Scott himself. It in- 
cludes much new matter of value and interest, and the forty-eight 
volumes are now offered at a remarkably low price. On 
receipt of the attached coupon we will send you free our 
booklet fully describing this set of books. Here is 
an exceptional opportunity to secure for the 
home library a splendid set of books that 
will never lose their popularity and 
interest. Cut out and mail the 
coupon to-day. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York City 






HARPER @ 
BROTHERS 
Publishers 
New York City 





Please send me your de- 
scriptive booklet of Tue THISTLE 
EDITION OF ScoTT’s WAVERLEY NOVELS 
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EVERY 





CLASP 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


CLASP ‘TOP STYLE 


For attaching to lower edge of Corset 
Quickly adjusted or removed 
OF YOUR DEALER 


Or Sample Pair on receipt of price. 
Mercerized 25c. Silk 50c. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 









THE NAME ao 
is stamped on 
every Loop. 














LADIES ‘Steere zou SHOPPING 
WE SAVE YOU 
TIME AND MONEY 
The latest in everything at our command. 
It doesn’t cost any more. ‘Tell us your needs for spring and 
summer. Samples sent. Orders filled promptly. Send now 
while the assortment is large. 
Il. RANKIN & CO.,, Suite 707, 280 La Salle St... CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘AGENTS MAKE BIG PROFITS 


introducing our latest improved 
HANDY HAT FASTENERS 
Practical—Sell on sight. Sample pair 25c. Send for terms. 
Sule Mfrs., FAIR MFG. CO., 514 6th St., Racine, Wis. 
Catalog of J-adies’ and C ildren’s Speci: ialties free. 


Sock _ Whole 


Holes °* Socks 


You Can Get 


SocesS 


That Don’t Wear Out 
k 


Be up-to-date. 




















REGISTERED 


THE Sock WITH ite 
3 PAIRS FOR 50c. 


4-ply on all wearing surfaces. Made in Black, 
Tan, Gray and Blue. All Fast Colors. The only sock of 
merit sold at less than 25c. Ask yourdealer. If he can- 
not supply you, order direct from the factory, postpaid. 


Vitality Hostery Co., 1688 Mascher Street. Phila, Pa. 















EST. 


pur 





UTIAN BAT, eee 





Misses’ Bathing Suits 


of navy. brown and black 
sicilian with white mohair 
collar; skirt trimmed with 
white mohair panel 


sizes 10 to 18 yrs... ° 


Various other styles, 


$2.85, $3.75 & $4.50. 


Out-of-town patrons 
of the Children's Store can 
purchase through our Mail 
Order Dept. with the same 
promptness and satisfaction 
as by personal shopping. 


Our Spring and Summer 


CATALOGUE 


enumerates nearly 2,000 ar- 
ticles embraced in the 
Complete Outfitting of 
Boys, Girls and Babies, 
and contains over 1,000 
excellent illustrations. 





Sent on receipt of 4 cts. postage. 
We have no branch stores—no agents. 
Address Dept. 10, 
60-62 W. 23d St., NEW YORK 


SHOPPINC BY MAIL 


MRS. GERTRUDE F. HESS 


Purchasing Agent 
Hotel St. James, 105 W. 45th St., New York 


| Is now taking orders for all the latest novelties in Summer 


gowns, embroideries, batistes, and linens, also fine lingerie- 
waists and hats, Shopping of all description free of charge. 
Estimates cheerfully given, 

Write for Civesiar and References, 


Home 


KINDERGARTEN 


FOR MOTHERS 





is a practical plan of instructive amusement 


accompanied by suitable material and ba 
on correct Riedsepasten principles. A delight 
to children—a boon to parents, Terms reason- 
able. Book free. 
HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, 
52y Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 
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Richard Harding Davis 


HO does not like to read Mr. Davis’s stories? His taking, 
natural style, ever-ready humor, and keen observation make 
him a favorite everywhere. The demand for certain of his popular 
stories and travels has led the publishers to offer them in a set called 


Stories of Travel and 
Adventure in Many Lands 


They consist of eight uniform and beautifully bound volumes, in 
which the sparkle and charm of Mr. Davis’s work are admirably 
supplemented by over 300 illustrations by such eminent artists as 
Gibson, Remington, De Thulstrup. No eight books to be found 
anywhere will make a more attractive addition to your library or 
give you more real enjoyment in the reading. These are the books: 
About Paris < The Exiles < Our English Cousins <“ Van Bibber and 
Others “ The West from a Car-Window “< The Rulers of the 


Mediterranean “< A Year from a Reporter's Note - Book “< Three 
Gringos in Venezuela and Central America. “e ‘e ‘e 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, all charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will 
return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for eleven months. On 
receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either Harper’s 
Megezine, Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or The North American 
Review for one year, without additional cost to you. In writing, state which 
periodical you want. Address 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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For Summer Travelling 


When the hot days come and you get the 
vacation fever, be sure to take a 


MATSUKI 








ABSOLUTELY MOTH PROOF 
y Protect your clothing and furs from moths, moisture 
am rere) ui ase and dust by packing them in a Piedmont Red Cedar 
Chest. Every woman who has valuable dresses, furs, 
etc., will appreciate its value in protecting them from 
injury. Makes a handsome addition to the furniture of 
bedroom, and is delightfully fragrant. 

Built entirely of Southern Red Cedar, fitted with heavy 
brass hinges, ornamental trimmings and casters. Our 
Chests are built to stand the test of time, and will last 
for generations. They make an especially appropriate 
birthday or wedding present. 


Made in several sizes. Prices extremely 





with you. The extreme lightness, handsome appearance, 
and waterproof Japanese seaweed paper lining, which 
absolutely preserves delicate dresses from dust and moist 

ure, all combine to make it the ideal travelling bag for 
ladies’ use. Originated and brought to this country by us. 
Made from specially selected bamboo, so closely woven by 
hand toa stout bamboo framework that it cannot sag or | 
grow baggy. Made in two sizes— | 














20 in. long, 117 wide, 5 deep, weight 24 oz, low. Shipped direct from factory to home 
22} in. long, 14 wide, 54 deep, weight 30 oz. on approval, freights prepaid. 
If you cannot obtain them at your dealer's send us his name and Write for booklei. full information and special Factory prices. 
we will send you circular and full information of how to get them. Ask also for General Furniture Catalogue 
Bunkio Matsuki, 380 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. PIEDMONT FURNITURE- COMPANY, 
Al the Sign of the White Rabbit. Dept. B, Statesville, N. C. 




















Full-length i! 
GENUINE TURKISH COUCH, 15 

Se nt on approval on consis of $1.00 with order. This handsome 
ch, like illustration, is 73 inches long, 30 inches wide; has select- 
red oak veneered frame, guaranteed st eel spring z coustruc- 
tufting, hair and tow filling, and is covered with yen- 
ORDES TO-DAY, If not satisfactory, return 
rite for our 240-pave catalog describing and 

illustrating over 4,000 articles iu the house-furnishing line. 


STEWART BROS., 589 N. HIGH STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















Ornamental Hardwood d Floors 


Do Your Own 
DECORATING 


Four of these china button boxes—just Beautiful, Clean, Permanent, Sanitary 

the thing for the amateur china painter 3 
60c. postpaid, Start right—our pian places and tend to make housekeeping cares lighter. 

you in touch with the largest imported china stock in Amer- ‘ . 

ica. Our “China Book” MAILED FREE (postage 5c.) Do not imagine that only the very long purses 


can reach them. 
THIS LAWN SWING $5 | If you on us a chance to estimate you will 


It is Summer Comfort boiled down. be surprised to find how closely the cost approxi- 


ea Bought for the children and used for the ood 
nx \ whole ern - feet high, 10 feet mates that of ag carpet. 


spread—folds up like a pair of shears boo uetry. Address 
— hard wood, fine finish, yom Send for our free kk on Parg y 
strong—four-passenger size, — 
cane ps onmen ony $4. Money back WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING co. 
if dissatisfied. 
<r 9g No. 20 Hebard Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
of Rochester, N. ¥. 4356 State Street or Main Street, NEW ALBANY, IND. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


History of the United States 


by 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


and 


WILLIAM MacDONALD 


Professor of History, Brown University 


Compressed within one large volume, the authors have written the com- 
plete story of our country from earliest times down to the present. The 
later chapters are of particular interest, dealing with the reconstruction of 
the South, the Populist agitation, tariff measures, the war in Cuba, the 
growth of the navy, the Philippines, and national expansion. It reads like 
a story; it is a book to keep. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson is well known as a past-master of lucid 
narrative. Professor MacDonald is the author of several well-known his- 
torical works and prominent in many historical and antiquarian societies. 





With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8&vo, Cloth, $2.00 


Our Presidents wie Hen 
by 
Colonel A. K. McCLURE 


A concise and vivid description of every presidential campaign from Washington to 
the Roosevelt-Parker contest of 1904—the prime issues involved and the statistical 
results. The workings of our great political machine here assume a new meaning and 
interest for the citizen, and the foundations of our public life are clearly understood. The 
volume has been newly revised and brought down to date. Colonel McClure has been in 
touch with every national convention for over fifty years; his book reveals the inside 
workings of the campaigns, political incidents, quarrels, etc., in an illuminating way. 


Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 


The Wonders of Life 


(A Supplementary Volume to ‘‘ The Riddle of the Universe’’) 





by 
ERNST HAECKEL 


In these days of the dominance of fiction it is noteworthy to find a serious book read so 
widely. Like ‘“ The Riddle of the Universe,” which sold hundreds of thousands of copies, 
this new volume by Ernst Haeckel is arousing the widest comment. Professor Haeckel 
is the last of the brilliant coterie of scientists that followed Darwin, and he voices the 
scientific message of the nineteenth century to the twentieth. This work is a popular 
study of life’s mysteries 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 
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MARK TWAIN’S 
Complete Works 


ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS take pleasure in 
announcing that, having acquired the exclusive 
rights of publication of all present and future 
books by Mark Twain, they have prepared a splendid 





edition of Mark Twain’s works complete in twenty- 
three volumes, uniformly and beautifully bound. Now in view of 
this exclusive arrangement they are able for the first time to offer 
Mark Twain's Complete Works at a lower price than ever 
before permitted. 

The twenty-three volumes are beautifully bound in a handsome 
olive-green cloth with leather labels, and in half-leather with uncut 
edges and gilt tops. There are photogravure frontispieces and 
many other illustrations in each volume. The staff of illustrators 
engaged in this work includes such artists as Smedley, Du Mond, 
Kemble, Fogarty, Beard, Newell, Brown, and De Thulstrup. The 
edition is in every respect a model of artistic bookmaking. The vol- 
umes — twenty-three in all— make a handsome appearance upon 
the shelves of any library. This is the first time that the complete 
works of this great author have been offered at a moderate price. 











FREE—A photogravure portrait of Mark Twain 
and one of his best stories. 


Cut out the attached coupon and mail it to us, 
and we will send you (1) a photogravure por- 












trait of Mark Twain, (2) a copy of his famous bone 
story, “‘An Unexpected Acquaintance,’ (3) Publishers, _ 





specimen pages and full information con- 
cerning our special offer and the easy 
terms on which this set of books 
can be secured. Address 


Franklin Square, 
New York City. 


Please mail me, free of cost, 
a photogravure portrait of Mark 
Twain and a copy of his famous 
story, “ An Unexpected Acquaint- 
ance,” together with a descriptive cir- 
cular of your new edition of his complete 
works. . 















HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York City 


MOEN. cnvcacccveccocetcesscessccecveccoccscessetaseeessesgee 
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For the Lover of Fine Books 
The > Abbey Shakespear e 4a Edition de Luxe of the Comedies of 


Shakespeare, limited to 750 numbered sets, 

with 131 full-page illustrations by Edwin A. Abbey, 

Four Volumes representing the best work of this eminent artist. 

Thee quer Levan : a1 It is the richest and most artistically illustrated work 
that has yet come from the American press. 








—p 


n Edition de Luxe, limited to 300 numberec 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson <..'< sean pe nial gee 


sets, of the most famous of biographies, and 
| including Boswell’s fournal of a Tour to the Hebrides 

f a Uae and Johnson’s Diary of a fourney into North Wales. 
—_ rid $33.00 Edited by George Birkbeck Hill. With many 


portraits, facsimiles, etc. 








Goldsmith’s. Complete Works Wakefield Edition de Luxe, limited to 


500 sets. With an introduction by 
Austin Dobson, and including John Forster’s Life 


Twelve Volumes of Goldsmith. The text is that of the famous 
Three-q ay $120.00 Cunningham edition, with its numerous and au- 


} thoritative notes. Over 1oo illustrations, including 


eight frontispieces signed by celebrated artists. 


Mark | Twain’ S ‘Complete Works Autograph edition, limited to 512 


sets, and signed by the author. 
| With biographical criticism by Brander Matthews. 
Twenty-three Volumes | The volumes are illustrated with photogravures and 
Ilhustrated | etchings by a staff of notable artists, and printed on 
Half Morocco, $287.50 gs bY F 
India paper. Each artist has signed one plate. 


The Writings: of “John Lothrop Motley In this edition the 


works of this famous 
historian are for the first time presented in adequate 
Seventeen Volumes form. With an introduction by Rev. William Elliot 
"ne quer Levant, $6500 Griffis, of the American Historical Association, illu- 
‘ES ee , diablil ~ minated title-pages in colors, and 120 illustrations, 
including photogravure frontispieces, maps, new 

prints, etc. 


B . Noel Williams. e 
Madame Récamier and er Tete ee ee 


first complete “Life” of 


_ the renowned beauty and social leader which has been 
One Volume offered to the American public. A full and impartial 
Blue ey | account of Madame Récamier’s relations with 


Napoleon and other famous people of that time. 
Autographed by the author. With photogravure 
portraits of many great personages. 


The American Book Sete See So 


traits and 5 miniatures of American 


[ — a) women, printed on hand-made India Proof, mounted 
| Three-quarter Levant, Crushed, on Japan Parchment. Edition limited to 25 copies, 
| $500.00 | bound in three-quarter crushed levant, hand- tooied, 
L es 2 ‘ __| with silk sides, silk linings, doublure finish. One 





copy unsubscribed. 





Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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The Life and Writings of 


THACKERAY 


HACKERAY'’S works are scattered over the world in 
a multitude of forms, but there is only one edition which 
contains his life as well as his complete writings. It is the 


SPECIAL BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


in twenty-six volumes, edited by his daughter, ANNE 
THACKERAY Ritcuiz. It is well known that Thackeray 
wished that no formal biography of himself should ever be 
written. Accordingly, his daughter has prefaced these vol- 
umes with a series of introductions, in chronological order, 
which form an intimate and charming portrayal of Thack- 
eray’s private life, and recount a host of interesting inci- 
dents in connection with the writing of his books. They 
are replete with hitherto unpublished drawings and sketches 
made by Thackeray, letters to his friends, and other material 
dear to every lover of Thackeray. 














This edition also includes the new volume—“ The Hitherto 
Unidentified Contributions to ‘Punch.’” The set is in twenty-six 
handsome volumes, illustrated with reproductions of steel and 
wood engravings, photogravures, together with drawings 
and sketches by the author, and facsimiles of letters and 
manuscripts. Our booklet, with full description and 
details, will be sent free on receipt of the attached 
coupon. 








HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York City 











Please send me your 
booklet describing the 

SPECIAL BIOGRAPHICAL EpI- 
TION OF THACKERAY’S WorkKS, 





HARPER @ BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York 
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The 
Slanderers | | Sanna 


By WARWICK DEEPING | By M. E. WALLER 
| 


Author of Author of 
“* Uther and Igraine,’’ *‘ Love Among the Ruins ** “The Woodcarver of *Lympus”’ 
Warwick Deeping’s new novel ‘ 2 ‘ 
is calling forth interesting com- Just as in Miss Waller’s 
ments. One reviewer says: “It previous novel the reader felt 


is in every particular a glorious 
surprise. In this newer work he 
has displayed the rare ability to - 
preserve in a love story of mod- - Mountains, so in “Sanna 
ern times all of the mystic charm, | one breathes the pungent salt 


the picturesque glamour surround- , 
~out ive 5 “ air and feels the charm of the 
ing the lover of the romantic ages. 


in intimate touch with the 
woods and hills of the Green 


” 


Mr. Deeping will be remembered as | quaint old town of Nantucket. 
the author of ‘‘ Uther and Igraine.”’ The story has scenes of va- 
Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.50 ried pathos and humor. The 


= ——— characters are diversely ap- 


, |  pealing, and, most of all, 
Judith | Sanna, a wild, romping, wil- 
‘ 
Triumphant 


| ful madcap, is altogether be- 
By | 


witching in her girlish co- 
THOMPSON BUCHANAN 


quetry and charm. 
Author of *‘ The Castle Comedy’ 


The author has produced a stir- 
ring romance and a vivid historical 
picture. The basis of the story is 
the well-known tale of the Hebrew 
maiden who risked both life and 
honor to save her city from Holo- 
fernes and the Assyrians. The story 
deals with elemental passions, rous- | 

| 





ing a deep interest in the personality 
and fortunes of Judith and marvel- 


lously reflecting the snirit of the age. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The 
Candidate 


By 
JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 


Author of 
‘* My Captive,’’ ‘‘ The Sun 


of Saratoga’ 


A very American and very 
modern story, with a hero in 
the person of a Presidential 
candidate, founded the 


career of a famous public 


on 


man. 


Grayson, a_ brilliant 


young orator and lawyer, 
fires the convention with his 
eloquence and receives the 
nomination in a great burst 
The 
story follows the candidate’s 
speech-making tour through 
the West. 
take 


mance finds its way into the 


of popular enthusiasm. 


Thrilling advent- 


ures place, and _ ro- 


narrative. 


Mr. Altsheler should continue, through 
“The Candidate,’ his comfortable cus- 
tom of gathering many new readers with 


each book.—New York World 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


| 
| 


John Van Buren 


Politician 
ANONYMOUS 


This novel of political life 
is filled with anecdotes of the 
most tempting sort. It is the 
story of a young lawyer’s rise 
in politics in present-day New 
York. The City Hall, the 
police courts, Tammany Hall, 
and the methods of “ bosses” 
and “machine politics” are all 
broughtin with tellingaccuracy. 

Its sketches of public men are vivid 
and acute. No book of recent years 
has described with such insight and 
knowledge the inner workings of New 
York politics. The author appears to be 
as much at home in the homes and clubs 
of society folk as in Tammany Hall. 
—New York Herald. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Probationer 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


The scenes of these stories 
are laid among the snow-cover- 
ed and blizzard-swept regions 
of the great Canadian North- 
west. They are rugged, virile 
tales, like the wild country in 
which they are placed, and all 
have a_ picturesque touch. 
Many of the titles are them- 
selves suggestive: “The Mercy 
of the Frost,” “A Son of 
Copper Sin,”’ “An Iliad of the 
Snows,”’ “ A Slip of the Noose,’ 
“A Saga of 54°,”’ etc. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW: YORK 
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BOOKS FOR MOTHERS 
Mother and Daughter 


By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 


Author of “‘The Three Graces,’” “‘Caps and Capers”’ 





Mrs. Jackson deals with the relation of mother to daughter, step by step, 
from babyhood up. Such subjects as table-manners, pin-money, the “story- 
hour’’ custom, children’s questions, training in courtesy and_ unselfishness 
indicate the wide range of the topics taken up in this practical, sympathetic 
discussion. Mrs. Jackson is a mother herself, and a well-known writer for 
girls. Her book shows the unlimited possibilities for happiness that may grow 
out of the mutual obligations and dependence of mothers and children. 


Post 8vo, Dainty Cloth Binding, $1.25 net 


The The Baby 
Common Way 


His Care and Training 





By MARGARET DELAND By MARIANNA WHEELER 

These ‘“‘twentieth-century talks’’ This book tells everything the 
will appeal to every woman. They mother should know about the food, 
are delightful, illuminating, cheering, clothing, and daily life of “the 
helpful. Some of the titles—such as baby.”’ It is a complete and au- 
‘“‘Glass Houses,” “‘The Tyranny of thoritative treatise, written by a 
Things,” “The Girl Who Writes’’— woman of experience. Attractively 
will suggest the treats here in store. bound and fully illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, 


$1.25 net Cloth, $1.00 net 


Gentle Measures in the Management 
and Training of the Young 


By JACOB ABBOTT 


This book evinces the parental wisdom of the author, his deep insight into 
the juvenile nature, and his large experience in educational work. There are 
few questions connected with the early education of children that are not here 
discussed. 

Iustrated. 12m0, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Libby's Good Things add to Good Times 


on every occasion. You can never equal 


Libby’s fi Food Products 


for wholesomeness—ease of preparation—delicacy of flavor. 
Melrose Paté Ham Loaf Vienna Sausage 
Boneless Chicken Potted Tongue Lunch Tongues 
Potted Chicken Veal Loaf Corned Beef Hash 


Your Grocer has them 


Our booklet, “Good Things to Eat,” sent free upon request. 
Send five 2c stamps for Libby's Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby, Chicago 





N’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


For 
Prickly Heat 


Chafing and 


oe betel Insist on’ 


 del-mn Od -tehtbiat= 





Not on our Package, but on our Powder we have built our Netional 


